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TELEPHONE 


SYSTEMS 


_— type of insulated conductor used in 
the telephone systems of the present day is 
made by the B.I. 


Dry core air space trunk and subscribers cables 
for underground or overhead use. Switchboard 
and other cables for exchange use. Telephone 
cords, enamelled and silk covered wires for the 
winding of relay coils and receiver bobbins, wires 
for the internal connections of every kind of tele- 
phone apparatus. 


Line wires, insulators and ironwork for open wire 
lines, telephone condensers, and primary bat- 
teries are also among B.|. products. 
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DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT 





Of Business Telephone Ailments 


By B. C. SCHWEITZER 


General Manager, Union Telephone Co., Owosso, Mich. 


BUSINESS telephone users are frequently too busy with 


their own affairs to realize that inadequate communication 


facilities are causing inefficiency in their organizations. The 


telephone company that starts a “free clinic service” will 


benefit from increased sales and better public relations. 


Suggestions for starting a commercial service survey pro- 


gram are detailed in this paper presented before the com- 


mercial conference held during annual convention of United 


States Independent Telephone Association 


ANY BUSINESS telephone 
users are so engrossed in 


their own work that they are 
“too busy” to give thought to their 
communication ills until some glar- 
ing need or customer complaint finds 
its way to the management’s ear; 
then things begin to happen. These 
business subscribers are similar to 
the individual who knows that he is 
ill and “going down hill’ but hates 
to go to the doctor. 

Here is the opportunity for tele- 
phone companies to make known to 
these business users the availability 
of a “free clinic service,” with a 
complete “telephone diagnosis serv- 
ice,” better known as a commercial 
service survey or a telephone service 
study. 

Commercial service surveys are 
probably among the most efficient 
revenue builders that any commer- 
cial telephone man has available. 
Surveys of this type include a study 
of the telephone facilities of indi- 
vidual business institutions, together 
with an analysis of telephone habits 
and practices and, of course, recom- 
mendations for improvements. These 
studies are intended to determine 
whether the existing equipment and 
practices permit the telephone to 
carry the full share of the business 
burden which naturally falls upon it. 

The service, of course, is fur- 
nished without cost. The telephone 
company can well afford to do this 
since such surveys, when success- 
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B. C. SCHWEITZER, general manager, 
Union Telephone Co., Owosso, Mich., 
has discovered through his own ex- 


perience that commercial service sur- 
veys not only increase revenues but 
also they create “the finest kind of 
relationships between telephone com- 
pany and business telephone users." 


fully conducted, ordinarily do not re- 
sult in any loss of revenue to the 
company. Generally, the contrary is 
true. 

The good business man, of course, 
is always cautious of expenditures. 
If he can, however, be shown that 
additional telephone service or 


higher grades and more expensive 
kinds of service can increase the ef- 
ficiency of his organization to a 
point where he can make a profit in 
excess of the greater expenditures, 
his caution will quickly disappear. 

The commercial service survey is 
designed to do this very thing—to 
dissipate the suspicion of the cau- 
tious business man and convince him 
when additional telephone facilities 
are required. It is understood, of 
course, that no service is sold where 
it is not needed. 

After the privilege of making a 
study has been accorded the tele- 
phone commercial man, it then be- 
comes important to take four definite 
steps: 

(1) Busy meter checks must be 
made; (2) the existing equipment 
must be thoroughly studied with re- 
gard to its arrangement to meet the 
demands that are made upon it; (3) 
the individual habits and practices 
of the employes of the organization 
for which the survey is made must 
be studied, and (4) a study of any 
special communication problems 
which may develop in the course of 
the survey is necessary (this will in- 
clude a study of toll usage). 

After these points have been cov- 
ered it is necessary that a report be 
made to the executive officer of the 
concern for which the survey was 
made. In the report general conclu- 
sions are drawn and recommenda- 
tions are made on the basis of the 
evidence gained through the work 
on the four points outlined. 

The busy meter check in itself is 
a frequent producer of additional 
revenue in that it paves the way for 
the sale of additional trunk lines 
when needed by offering conclusive 
proof of such needs. It has been the 
experience of many that business 
men are almost invariably ready to 
accept the testimony of busy meter 
checks as indications of the lack of 
telephone entrances to their busi- 
nesses. 


The scope of the second division 
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the questions listed below. 


mation? 


for information? 





GIVE YOUR BUSINESS. 
This Telephone Test 





Business conditions are changing . . . so are business methods. What 
about your telephone service? Has it been tuned up to meet your new 
needs? Here’s a quick way to find out, by checking your service against 


1. When customers telephone you, can they “walk right 
in,” or are your lines always busy? 


2. Are your employees spending too much time calling 
customers back because they cannot intercommunicate 
imnrediately with other departments to obtain infor- 


3. If you have a switchboard, do calls back up on your 
operator due to lack of inside telephones? 


4. Do your employees find it necessary to leave their work 
instead of being able to telephone other departments } 


5. Can you pass telephone calls quickly from one person 
to another, or is it necessary to break the chain because 
your service is inadequate? 


6. Is your organization really trained to obtain the max- 
imum benefit from your telephone service? 


Has your telephone service been checked against your 
present communication requirements to make sure it is 
not retarding your business operations? 


If you're not completely satisfied with the way your telephone serv- 
ice passed this test, don’t neglect this most vital tool in your business kit. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO KNOW 
Call our business office and ask for Extension 19 


THE HOME TELEPHONE CO. 


LINCOLN 6400 








A display advertisement in the telephone directory or local newspapers should provoke 
inquiry from business subscribers thus paving the way for the telephone company to make 


a commercial service survey. 


of the commercial service survey 
the investigation of existing equip- 
ment with regard to its suitability 
to demands made upon it—covers 
every phase of the suitability and 
arrangement of telephone facilities. 
When carefully conducted it can re- 
sult in the sale of a great deal of 
equipment with consequent increase 
in revenue. 


The study of individual habits and 
practices of the employes of the or- 
ganization for which the study is 
made (step No. 3), is a very difficult 
one to handle because, if handled 
without diplomacy, it can result in a 
great deal of ill feeling. On the 
other hand it is of great value to the 
careful executive who is anxious 
that his telephone customers’ be 
treated with absolute courtesy and 
that the standing of his firm will 


be in no way impaired by crude, 
juvenile or downright irritable tele- 
phone conversation practices. 

The commercial representative 
making an observation at a PBX 
switchboard, as part of the routine 
of the survey, too frequently finds 
that through ignorance and careless- 
ness some PBX operators are con- 
stant menaces to the success of their 
employer’s business. Rarely is it 
found that such bad practices are 
in vogue knowingly. Usually they 
result from ignorance. Similar prac- 
tices often are found to. exist 
throughout an organization. Em- 
ployers are as a rule extremely glad 
to obtain the information furnished 
through this phase of survey making. 

The next question which prob- 
ably arises is how can we best make 
this commercial service survey 





For- 
tunately, our business is not bound 
by so-called professional ethics which 
prevent the medical profession from 
advertising; therefore, a number of 
means are at our disposal. 


known to business subscribers. 


All telephone employes, especially 
those who frequent the business sub- 
scribers’ premises — such as _in- 
stallers, PBX repairmen, commercial 
representatives and finally business 
office employes, all of whom have di- 
rect contacts with the _ business 
users—should be trained to inform 
these subscribers of the availability 
of the commercial ’service survey, 
and then report such interviews for 
follow-up. 


Informative advertisements placed 
in filler spaces of telephone direc- 
tories, or paid display advertise- 
ments in local newspapers, provide a 
second means of urging business 
telephone users to “give your busi- 
ness a telephone test.” The result- 
ing inquiries provide opportunities 
for making commercial service sur- 
veys. 

Should the foregoing leads fail to 
supply enough opportunities for 
making the studies, the time-estab- 
lished and more direct method of 
making busy meter studies of the 
trunk lines of business subscribers 
having two trunks or more, provides 
a means of selecting logical pros- 
pects to be contacted and offered the 
service. And finally, toll studies, 
open houses and programs before 
luncheons or service clubs provide 
opportunities of making known our 
interest in our customer’s service 
and also our willingness to make 
commercial surveys. 

No doubt, some of you recently ob- 
served a news item, as well as an 
advertisement, of a pamphlet en- 
titled “Ways to Save Time in an 
Office’ which appeared in TELEPH- 
ONY and other leading trade maga- 
zines, inserted by a firm selling 
business machines. This pamphlet 
idea seems well adapted to the task 
of creating an interest on the part 
of business telephone users in deter- 
mining their “communication needs” 
by means of a survey. Such a pam- 
phlet should, first of all, carry a title 
which will immediately create an in- 
terest and a desire to learn what it 
is all about. For example, the title, 
“How to Make Friends by Tele- 
phone,” makes one anxious to secure 
such information. 

Occasionally articles appearing in 
business magazines discuss commu- 
nication problems. Coming from an 
unbiased source they can, with per- 
mission of the publisher, be re- 


printed and mailed to a select group 
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of business users with an offer to 
make a commercial service survey. 
One such article entitled “Keeping 
Men at Their Desks,” which ap- 
peared in the American Business 
magazine is very well adapted for 
reprint and distribution. 

It points out how nearly everyone 
likes to walk around the office to 
visit other departments and eventu- 
ally a habit is formed which is time 
consuming and expensive. Refer- 
ence is made to the installation of 
adequate communication equipment 
by well-managed companies in order 
to eliminate unnecessary walking 
about of employes. 

“A study of the communication 


problems of a business,” said this 
article, “is indeed a responsibility 
that should head up near the top. 
Usually such studies can best be car- 
ried on by experts who have done 
similar work in many companies. 
Representatives of the local tele- 
phone company will be glad to talk 
the problems over, to make an an- 
alysis, suggest solutions, estimate 
costs and otherwise furnish helpful 
information. 


“Do not feel that your problem is 
too small for such assistance. Such 
service, common sense, and the abil- 
ity to recognize communication needs 
are the approach to the solution of 
this management problem.” 





over this country of ours. 


I am a telephone operator. 


but it is fun! 


pipe?” . 


month ?” 


south end?” 





“Just a Moment, Please” 
By MABEL NEWMAN 


Chief Operator, Princeton Telephone Co., Oakland City, Ind. 


HERE ARE hundreds and hundreds of little towns scattered 

I I live in one of them. I keep my 
fingers on its pulse. I know its joys and griefs, its tears and 
triumphs. I am often its friend-in-need, sometimes its confidant, 
frequently its advisor—and always its servant. I am its time- 
keeper, the sounder of its fire alarms, and its source of information. 


Our switchboard serves about 500 subscribers. We know prac- 
tically all of their voices. Frequently we know what they want be- 
fore they ask for it. Many times a day we give the “Correct time, 
please”; over and over we answer “Does the mine work tomorrow ?” 
Often we ‘Watch the telephone please, the doctor is out.” Some- 
times we are asked to serve as an alarm clock if a subscriber, minus 
that piece of mechanism, wishes to rise particularly early. Once 
in awhile we are called upon to find the town marshal, and send him 
hurrying to the scene of some difficulty. After we have sounded 
the fire siren, our switchboard is ablaze with lights. Repeatedly 
we answer the query, “Where is the fire?” 

During the county or sectional basketball tournaments we are 
almost as thrilled and excited as if we were spectators. We catch 
the scores as they are telephoned to the newspapers, and gleefully 
or sadly as the case may be, repeat them to the dozens of subscrib- 
ers who depend upon us for the information. Extra work? Yes, 


They ask us anything, and we seldom fail them. “What are the 
church bells ringing for?” .. . “Who owns land adjoining the stand- 
.. “If you were going visiting, would you wear a winter 
coat or a light one?” .. . “How do you spell equilibrium?” .. . One 
subscriber living alone in the country uses us for a calendar, asking 
“What day of the week is this?” or, perhaps, “What day of the 


Some of the questions are nothing short of ridiculous. For in- 
stance: “Do both of the express companies send express?” . . 
is the plumber? A lady’s pipe is busted!” That amused us greatly. 
And how would you answer this: 


Sometimes we are tired and cross and annoyed, of course, but 
mostly we find our work human and interesting and alive! We 
think our subscribers like us, too, for on Christmas they shower 
us with candy and perfume, handkerchiefs and hose. They are our 
friends. We like being small-town telephone operators. 


. “Who 


“Do you ring John Doe in the 
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That the surveys and the recom- 
mendations result in the sale of ad- 
ditional service and increased rev- 
enue is quite apparent. Additional 
trunk lines are sold. PBX’s, PABX’s 
and turret-type order tables are sold 
to meet the need for rapid handling 
of incoming traffic under certain 
conditions. Extension telephones are 
sold to increase the working effi- 
ciency of individuals who may have 
spent hours of their time running 
across the room to answer tele- 
phones. Wiring plans are sold to re- 
place clumsy arrangements in the 
smaller business firms. 

All of these and many more serv- 
ices are sold through the commercial 
service surveys. It can readily be 
seen that the survey can be made a 
decisive factor in the sale of tele- 
phone service, but that is not all: 

Properly applied, these surveys are 
a tremendous force in the up-build- 
ing of the finest kind of relation- 
ships between the telephone com- 
pany and business telephone users. 
Contacts made through such sur- 
veys are invaluable. If the surveys 
result in no revenue increase at all, 
they would still be worth while. 


— wo 


Indiana Bell Honors 
Employes of 25 Years’ Service 

A dinner recently was held by the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. honoring 
167 employes all of whom have had 
more than 25 years of service. Of the 
entire group 146 were from the In- 
dianapolis division, 21 were from Bed- 
ford, Clinton, Columbus, Crawfords- 
ville, Frankfort, Lafayette, New Al- 
bany, Rockville, Spencer and Terre 
Haute. 

Among those at the speakers’ table 
were three with more than 40 years of 
service each. They were C. A. Cora, 
directory manager, Indianapolis; F. E. 
Williams, toll wire chief, Lafayette, 
and W. F. Johnson, general traffic 
manager, Indianapolis. F. A. Mont- 
rose, vice-president and general man- 
ager, was toastmaster and President 
James F. Carroll addressed the group. 


ae 


Pennsylvania Telephone Corp. 
Calls Preferred Stock 


The Pennsylvania Telephone Corp. 
has called for redemption on Decem- 
ber 25 its 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock at $110 a share. Payment 
will be made at the First National 
Bank of Erie, Erie, Pa. Stockholders 
may receive the full price, with divi- 
dend to December 25, at any time on 
and after November 28. 











DISCOVER AND PUBLICIZE 





By John G. Reynolds 


EXPERIENCE IS THE best teacher, the saying goes, but 


when learning a lesson entails serious injury or death to 


persons, or damage to property, then experience has applied 


the rod with severity that defeats its purpose. 


Too often 


only those involved benefit from the lesson in an accident be- 


cause complete investigation is not made and timely infor- 


mation is not passed on to other employes 


HETHER a worker takes a 

WX speedy ride to the ground 
aboard an uprooted 35- 

footer, or gives a brief, bewildering 
aerial performance following the ac- 
cidental ignition of a gas-filled man- 
hole, there is always something of 
value to be learned from the accident. 


The real value, however, remains 
hidden if investigation of the acci- 
dent goes no farther than is required 
to properly fill in the spaces on the 
reports to the insurance company 
and to the industrial commission. 
For just as a disease requires diag- 
nosis, experiments and often re- 
search work before an efficient cure 
is discovered, so does an accident 
require investigation and a_pre- 
scribed treatment if similar acci- 
dents are to be prevented. 


Perhaps an accident investigation 
report will reveal that some stand- 
ardized routine is packed with ac- 
cident - dealing qualities. It may 
uncover the fact that inadequate 
attention has been given to the con- 
struction of safe, outside plant facili- 
ties. Or after reviewing the accident, 
the management may realize that not 
enough time has been given to train- 
ing employes in correct and safe job 
performance methods. 

But whatever lesson the accident 
offers is not discovered when only 
a few facts are jotted down, later 
written in the proper spaces of an 
insurance or industrial report, and 
then promptly forgotten. It takes 
more than a few hastily assembled 
facts to discover the real “why’s” 
of an accident. 
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That the real “why” of an acci- 
dent is not discovered often is proved 
by a report on occupational or work 
accidents recently issued by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. In 1938 work 
accidents caused 16,500 deaths and 
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Chart No. I. In 1938 work accidents 
caused 16,500 deaths and 1,350,000 
injuries. Twenty-six per cent of the 
accidental deaths involved agricul- 
tural Transportation and 
public utility workers accounted for 
2,000 deaths or 12 per cent of the 
total. 


workers. 


Cause of Every Accident 


1,350,000 injuries. Sixty thousand 
of the injuries resulted in some form 
of permanent disability, and the 
deaths and injuries represented an 
economic loss of approximately 
$650,000,000. (Chart No. I.) 

If you were asked what type of 
accident injured the greatest num- 
ber of workers, you probably would 
answer “Motor vehicle accidents.” 
And you would be as wrong as the 
fellow who blissfully believes his 
favorite politician when he says that 
taxes are going down. 

In the all-industries compensation 
experience of five states, 26 per cent 
of the injuries resulted from han- 
dling objects, 20 per cent from falls, 
12 per cent from machinery, and (as 
Bob Ripley might say) “believe it or 
not,” only 10 per cent from motor 
vehicle accidents. 

The varying seriousness of dif- 
ferent types of accidents is reflected 
in the amounts of compensation paid. 
(Chart No. II.) One-fourth of all 
compensation paid in the five states 
was for injuries sustained through 
falls, although such injuries repre- 
sented only one-fifth of the total. 

The contrast was even more strik- 
ing for one group of falls, those 
from one level to another, which 
constituted only 9 per cent of the 
cases but were responsible for 15 
per cent of the compensation. At 
the other extreme were “handling 
objects” cases, which represented 
only 14 per cent of the compensation 
but 26 per cent of the injuries. 


Motor Vehicle Accidents 

Receive More Publicity 
The person who thought motor 
vehicle accidents would cause more 
injuries among workers has a per- 
fect right to wonder why accidents 
caused by handling objects, falls and 
machinery should maintain such com- 
fortable leads. The answer lies in 
the fact that, as a rule, a motor 
vehicle accident receives more inves- 
tigation, more complete analysis, 
more publicity and is regarded more 
seriously than any other form of 
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Chart No. Il. Varying seriousness of different types of accidents is reflected 


in the amounts of compensation paid. 


Injuries sustained through falls accounted 


for one-fourth of all accident compensation paid in five states. 


accident. As a result of such atten- 
tion the cause of each motor vehicle 
accident is made known and steps are 
taken to prevent its recurrence. 

Pick up any newspaper, read the 
bulletins on any bulletin board, study 
any safety manual or attend a safety 
meeting, and one will realize that 
more is said and written about auto- 
mobile accidents than any other type 
of accident. Because of such public- 
ity motor vehicle accidents among 
the workers of this country are down 
while the less publicized, and often 
regarded as unimportant, accidents 
are up and going strong. 

Although motor vehicle accidents 
are a long way from being perfectly 
controlled, if the same thoroughness 
of investigation were applied to 
every accident of other kinds, all 
classes of accidents would start show- 
ing declines. Since thoroughness 
can come only as the result of a com- 
plete investigation, and valuable pre- 
ventive ideas come only after the 
accident has been completely sifted— 
the value of careful investigation 
cannot be overestimated. A prompt 
investigation — while the facts are 
fresh in the minds of the injured and 
the witnesses—will often disclose in- 
formation that can help to avoid a 
repetition of similar accidents. 


Apply the “Cause” Tag 
to the Accident 

It is no difficult task to analyze 
and apply the proper “cause” tag 
to an accident. Recently, the Na- 
tional Safety Council, using the 
cause code of the American Stand- 
ards Association, analyzed 1,000 oc- 
cupational accidents. The results of 
the analysis provide a list of acci- 
dent causes which any investigating 
committee can apply and by process 
of elimination find the correct con- 

tributing factor of the accident. 
The analysis (Chart III) revealed 
that about 87 per cent of the acci- 
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dents involved some unsafe act and 
78 per cent had some mechanical or 
material cause. Back of the unsafe 
acts, in four cases out of five, was 
some definite personal cause, and in 
a similar proportion some mechanical 
cause. 

Twenty-six per cent were caused 
by unnecessary exposure to danger, 
16 per cent by the improper use of 
tools or the use of unsafe tools, 15 
per cent through the non-use of 
safety devices and 10 per cent due 
to unsafe loading or arrangement of 
tools, materials or supplies. 

Under mechanical or material 
causes, unsafe processes or hazard- 
ous arrangements of machinery or 
material were found in 34 per cent 
of the cases and 18 per cent involved 
defective machines, tools, working 
surfaces, etc. 


Other contributing factors to the 
1,000 accidents were lack of knowl- 
edge or skill which was found in 48 
per cent of the accidents, while 31 
per cent of the cases reflected im- 
proper attitudes on the part of the 
employes involved. 

With the results of the analysis 
in mind it is apparent that an acci- 
dent investigation should, (1) thor- 
oughly question the possibility of an 
unsafe act, (2) carefully study the 
employe for evidence of personal 
causes, and (3) finally survey the 
scene of the accident for any me- 
chanical causes which might have 
contributed to the accident. 


As the study revealed that unsafe 
acts were absent in only 13 per cent 
of the cases reviewed, the first part 
of any investigation should carefully 
cover such acts. In order of impor- 
tance the unsafe acts which cause the 
largest number of occupational acci- 
dents are: Unnecessary exposure to 
danger; improper use of tools; use 
of unsafe tools; non-use of safety 
devices; unsafe loading or arrange- 


ment; operating at unsafe speed; 
working on moving equipment; and 
improper starting or stopping. 

Next in line of investigation 
should be mechanical causes. Haz- 
ardous arrangements of machinery 
or equipment, defective agencies, un- 
safe apparel, improper guarding, and 
improper light or ventilation, should 
be carefully searched for. Experi- 
ence has proved that it usually takes 
an accident to bring such conditions 
to light. 

The injured employe should be the 
object of the next part of the inves- 
tigation. Does he know how to cor- 
rectly perform his job? Is he skilled 
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Chart No. Ill. An analysis of 1,000 


accidents made by the National Safety 
Council revealed that 87 per cent of 
the accidents involved some unsafe act 
and 78 per cent had some mechanical 
or material cause. The results of the 
analysis provide a list of accident 
causes with which every investigating 
committee should be familiar. 








and proficient at his work? Has he 
any bodily defects that could pos- 
sibly have contributed to the acci- 
dent? Such questions should be an- 
swered if an accident is to be cor- 
rectly analyzed. 

The accident investigating com- 
mittee that digs thoroughly into 
every accident, ascertains the correct 
cause and then makes use of its in- 
formation, is going to produce re- 
sults that will terminate in savings 
to both the company and its employes. 
Probably the most disheartening as- 
pect of safety work is the frequency 
of certain types of accidents. 

In the telephone industry falls 
from poles, ladders, buildings and 
even from moving vehicles contrib- 
ute more than their share to the 
number of accidental deaths and in- 
juries. Contact with power line 
wire, burns from paraffin and hot 
solder, countless permanent ‘juries 
caused by employes incorrect'y lift- 
ing materials, tools and equipment, 


all cause their annual share of pain 
and expense. 

When every telephone company— 
whether it be large or small—takes 
over the job of training employes 
to work safely, then and then only 
will there be favorable reductions in 
the number of accidents. Training 
is a word that covers a multitude 
of plans and systems, but any com- 
pany can soon discover that safety 
training is efficient when the simple 
process of analyzing accidents and 
training employes to use accident 
preventive methods is used. 

With occupational accidents repre- 
senting an economic loss of $650,- 
000,000—as they did in 1938—some- 
thing of value should be gained from 
them. The value of investigating 
motor vehicle accidents and the pub- 
licity given to such accidents has 
proved its worth. When the same 
methods are used on other types of 
accidents, we will start making real 
progress. 
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MYSELF—OTHERS 
By ANNE BARNES 


lraveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Lowa 


("4 HE ART of pleasing consists in being pleased. To be 
amiable is to be satisfied with myself and others.”—Hazlitt. 

Some people make a point of trying to appear pleasing to 

Such folks do not always ring true because their efforts 
to appear pleasing are sometimes actuated by love of self. 
how pleasing I am, no matter what” is plainly visible beneath their 
Such people are fickle and insincere. 
bad they do not realize that charming ways may appeal to the sight 


If we really have a desire to please others we must go about it 
Then we will please without visible 


That is one thing Hetty Stone never tried to do. 
pretty girl and good to look at, which worked out very well with 
But you cannot contact telephone 
subscribers in person over a switchboard 

Anyone can understand the ways of an average subscriber with 
no apparent effort, but there are other types 
the uncertain or hard-to-please ones. 
the first, but indifferently with the latter. 
scribers depended on how she felt herself and her subscribers knew 
from the other operators, as happens in small 


The ability to be pleasing without visible effort does not mean 
that one must be witty, wise, or 
you) who were very ordinary looking, who 
you 
sweetness of temper, and other undefinable qualities, made them 
outstanding in a pleasant way, without visible effort on their part. 
It was an innate charm that radiated friendliness and pleasantness. 

MORAL: “Most arts require long study and application, but the 
most useful art of all, that of pleasing, requires only the desire.” 


“See 


Too 


She was a 


as yet. 


we will call them 
Hetty did very well with 
Her treatment of sub- 


accomplished. I have known 


and I—whose easy mannets, 











Indiana Telephone Man 
Author of Popular Book 

Carl H. Mote, president of the North- 
ern Indiana Telephone Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., and of the Commonwealth 
Telephone Corp., North Manchester, 
Ind., is the author of “The New Deal 
Goose Step,” a book recently published 
and released by the Daniel Ryerson, 
Inc., New York City. The book is Mr. 
Mote’s third contribution to the literary 
world as he is the author of “Industrial 
Arbitration,” and co-author of “‘Learn- 
ing to Earn,’’ a book prominent in the 
field of vocational education. 

Mr. Mote’s latest book represents 
an honest effort to present to the Amer- 
ican public the real facts behind the 
political condition of America today. 
Reviewers have acclaimed the book as 
an important and well prepared con- 
tribution to the cause of Americanism. 

Before entering the telephone field 
Mr. Mote was in succession, a teacher, 
high school principal, school superin- 
tendent, journalist and lawyer. In the 
field of journalism he advanced from 
reporter to editor of the Indianapolis 
Sun (now Times). As a lawyer he 
participated in important litigation in- 
volving public utilities in Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Illinois and Wisconsin, and 
he founded the law firm of Mote and 
Goodrich in Indianapolis. 

In addition to his connections with 
the Northern Indiana Telephone Co. 
and the Commonwealth Telephone 
Corp. he has other utility and business 
interests. His varied training and ex- 
perience qualifications have well pre- 
pared him for writing clearly and 
concisely, regarding his opinions and 
the results of his investigations of the 
New Deal type of government. 


_— = 


Pacific Bell Increases 
Common Stock Dividend 


A dividend increase of 25 cents per 
share on common stock was indicated 
last week when the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. declared a quarterly 
dividend of $2 a share payable Decem- 
ber 21 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 12. Previous dividend pay- 
ments for the first three quarters of 
the year were $1.75 per share. 

The $2 dividend is the same as paid 
in the last quarter of 1938 but divi- 
dends for the first three quarters of 
1938 were only $1.50 a share. Thus, 
the 1939 dividend payments will ag- 
gregate $7.25 per share as against 
$6.50 in 1938 and $8 in 1937. 

The record quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 per share on preferred stock 
was ordered to be paid January 15 to 
stockholders of record on December 30. 
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PROBLEM OF WIRE-TAPPING is responsibility of Congress 


according to decisions of U. S. Supreme Court based upon 


Communications Act. . . . Underwriting of securities of Bell 


System companies brought up at hearings of TNEC devel- 


oped no arguments on open or closed bidding not already 


known. . . . Chairman Fly apparently has improved FCC's 


status with Congress 


HE FORTNIGHT preceding 

the Christmas week-end was 

quite a busy one on the com- 
munications front. Events of inter- 
est were happening in all three 
branches of the federal government: 
Judicial, legislative and administra- 
tive. 

Along the judicial sector there was 
the opinion of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in two criminal cases, based 
on wire-tapped evidence. Details of 
these cases, in which intrastate wire- 
tapped evidence and indirect wire- 
tapped evidence were outlawed, re- 
spectively, have already appeared too 
extensively to warrant going over 
the two opinions at this time. 

In a word, these decisions (which 
wipe out the last vestige of legit- 
imacy conferred on wire-tapping by 


the U. S. Supreme Court during the 
prohibition era) follow logically 
from the original Nardone case 


handed down by the Supreme Court 
two years ago. They harmonize with 
the intent of Congress in writing 
into the Communications Act the 
provision which makes it a felony 
for any person to intercept or di- 
vulge any telephone conversation 
without the consent of the person 
making the call. 

But what will be the practical ef- 
fect of these decisions? There were 
some interesting reactions. First 
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of all, the attorney general’s office 
of New York declared that, while 
the rule might apply to wire-tapped 
evidence in interstate as well as in- 
trastate commerce on criminal pro- 
ceedings in the federal courts, it will 
not affect the practice followed in 
the New York state courts. 

With all due respect to the learned 
attorney general of the great Empire 
state, there is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion on that point among 
the legal fraternity here in the na- 
tion’s capital. Some lawyers agree 
that a state may be acting properly 
within the realm of its own sov- 
ereignty in deciding what methods 
of procedure and evidence should be 
followed in their own criminal courts. 

Others are inclined to the view 
that, although the specific anti-wire 
tapping provision of the Communi- 
cations Act (Section 605) was cited 
in the two opinions handed down 
by the U. S. Supreme Court, both 
decisions are really bottomed upon 
the constitutional guaranties 
tained in the Bill of Rights—guar- 
anties so fundamental and so di- 
rectly affecting individual liberties 
as to over-shadow any state law or 
state court procedure. 


con- 


Well, when lawyers fall out about 
such matters there is not much use 
in a layman arguing about it. One 
thing is certain, however: that is, 





the U. S. 
far as 
go (in the two cases before the bar) 


Supreme Court went as 
the judiciary could possibly 


in throwing out wire-tapped evi- 
dence. Unofficially, of course, police 
authorities may continue to indulge 
in “surveillance” in cases which 
strike them as so important that it 
is in the public interest not to quibble 


too much about strictly legalistic 
procedure. 
Such evidence can never be 


brought into court but it can prove 
extremely useful as a matter of po- 
lice routine. And, of course, if no- 
body knows about it outside of the 
police bureau, nobody is going to 
worry very much. It is just one of 
those things that one has to expect 
if he is at all realistic about the 
situation. 

But this very pressure of practical 
police tactics brings up another 
point, about which the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation (G-Men to 
you) is already throwing some broad 
hints. It cannot be said without 
qualification, that wire-tapping has 
no place in criminal law enforce- 
ment. There are crimes (such as 
gangster kidnaping for ransom) that 
call for extreme measures to save 
innocent lives from violence or death 


and to bring criminals to justice 
after the crime itself has been 
solved. 


This was the point emphasized by 
former Justice Sutherland in writ- 
ing his dissenting opinion in the 7 
to 2 decision on the original Nardone 
case in December, 1937. However, 
the majority of the U. S. Supreme 
Court has made it plain that even 
if it is advisable to permit limited 
use by law officers of evidence ob- 
tained by wire-tapping, it is more 
properly a matter for specific legis- 
lation by Congress than for adminis- 
trative discretion by law enforce- 
ment agencies. 
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In other words, the U. S. Supreme 
Court has laid the problem right at 
the doorstep of Congress. It says 
in effect that the Communications 
Act, as presently written, permits 
no wire-tapped evidence whatever. 
If there must be exceptions to that 
genera! principle, it is the responsi- 
bility of Congress to enact an amend- 
ment which will set up definite 
restrictions and define the limits 
within which wire-tapping will be 
permissible. 

Representative Lea, the California 
chairman of the House interstate 
and foreign commerce committee, 
said last week that he may intro- 
duce a bill modifying the Communi- 
cations Act if requested to do so by 
the administration. This probably 
leaves the decision up to the U. S. 
Attorney General Frank Murphy. 
If he wants an amendment of the 
law and recommends a _ reasonable 
bill on the subject, there should be 
little opposition to it in the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 


P ON CAPITOL Hill two com- 

mittees were busy with matters 
of interest in communications cir- 
cles. The Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee (alias Monopoly 
Committee, alias O’Mahoney commit- 
tee) took a look into the controver- 
sial issue of closed underwriting han- 
dling of Bell’s securities by pre- 
ferred investment houses. The House 
appropriations subcommittee held its 
annual hearings on the FCC budget 
in connection with the preparation 
of the annual independent offices sup- 
ply bill. 

The testimony before the TNEC 
suggested a rather odd alliance be- 
tween New Dealish reformers who 
would like to put the handling of 
all utility securities upon an open 
competitive bidding basis and a 
group of middle western investment 
houses that would like to get in on 
a little of the gravy in connection 
with the handling of the choice Bell 
System bonds which have heretofore 
been diverted to a select group of 
investment houses under the leader- 
ship of Morgan Stanley & Co. of 
New York. 

Dr. N. R. Danielian, former FCC 
telephone investigation economist, 
whose recent book entitled “AT&T” 
has been received with mixed emo- 
tion in telephone utility circles, was 
the government witness. me, de 
Stuart, head of Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
investment firm, was the champion 
of the “outside” bonding houses. 

Whether to have open or closed 
bidding on the underwriting of tele- 
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phone securities is a rather impor- 
tant subject with something to be 
said on both sides. But the TNEC 
is not going to do anything about it 
right away and the testimony last 
week didn’t bring out any arguments 
on the subject which were not al- 
ready known. 

There is the chance that the TNEC 
or some other committee of Congress 
may bring out a bill for compulsory 
competitive bidding on the handling 
of utility securities (after all, the 
SEC has the same problem with 
other utility securities). There is a 
chance; but the present indications 
are that nothing definite will come 
of all this, throughout the congres- 
sional session of 1940. 


HE HOUSE Appropriations 

Subcommittee hearings wit- 
nessed the initiation of FCC Chair- 
man Fly in the annual ordeal of 
administrative executives who have 
to show cause why they need so much 
of the taxpayers’ money for their 
respective bureaus to perform their 
official duties properly. The details 
of Chairman Fly’s examination are 
not yet available and will not be 
made public until the independent 
offices appropriations bill reaches the 
floor of the House. But from all 
unofficial accounts, Chairman Fly 
made a good impression upon the 
congressional guards of the public 
purse. 

This does not mean that the com- 
mittee is going to approve the rec- 
ommended FCC budget of $2,100,- 
000 (a $300,000 boost over last year’s 
appropriation for certain technical 
equipment which the FCC claims it 
needs badly in policing the radio air 
waves). There will be considerable 
argument before the increase is al- 
lowéd if it is allowed. 

An increase of another $300,000 
which the FCC wanted in order to 
set up its special bureau for tele- 
phone regulation, has already been 
cut out of the budget and is un- 
likely to be restored by the House 
committee. Some attempt may be 
made later on in the session to re- 
trieve this extra telephone bureau 
appropriation by way of a supple- 
mental deficiency item. But the 
prospects are still pretty poor, judg- 
ing from the forthright manner in 
which Congress kicked the same item 
out at the last session. If anything, 
the next session of Congress is go- 
ing to be even more stingy. 

Speaking of the good impression 
made by Chairman Fly on the Treas- 
ury watchdogs reminds us that it has 
been a long time since anybody of 
any importance has popped off and 


demanded the scalp of the FCC. The 
sudden “outbreak of peace” which 
heralded the unexpectedly unanimous 
final FCC report on the special tele- 
phone investigation has apparently 
blossomed into a positive era of good 
feeling under the industrious tute- 
lage of the mild-mannered Mr. Fly. 

Rumor has it that some of the 
executive sessions of the FCC are 
not invariably characterized by be- 
nign harmony. But at least the 
members have agreed to pull down 
the shades on their differences and 
not come rushing out of the confer- 
ence room towards the nearest news- 
paper reporter. 

Last week, while the advance 
guard of Congressional leaders were 
dropping into Washington to pre- 
pare for the opening session next 
month, newspaper men began to 
wonder if the FCC is really “out of 
the woods” as far as its congres- 
sional critics are concerned, or 
whether it is merely kidding itself 
and is in for a rude awakening. 

The answer from high congres- 
sional authority, which must remain 
anonymous for the present, seems 
to be that the FCC is finally in the 
clear. This means that there is not 
the slightest chance the administra- 
tion will attempt to follow up the 
ripper bill introduced by Senator 
Wheeler at the last session, after 
President Roosevelt had _ himself 
asked for reorganization of the com- 
mission. 

Under such circumstances, of 
course, the Republican version of an 
FCC ripper bill introduced by Sen- 
ator White of Maine will continue 
to slumber in a pigeon-hole of the 
Senate interstate commerce commit- 
tee. By the same token, the several 
assorted resolutions to investigate 
the commission will gather dust in 
the committee files. 

This is really a remarkable 
achievement when one stops to think 
that less than a year ago the critics 
of the FCC were in hot pursuit and 
apparently determined to rend the 
commission from limb to limb. It 
shows what a little combination of 
tact self-restraint and a resolve to- 
ward harmony can do if one really 
tries—an appropriate thought dur- 
ing this season of peace on earth 
to men of good will. 


THER legislative matters af- 

fecting the FCC look like pretty 
dead birds for the next session. Lit- 
tle progress is expected to be made 
on the various recommendations con- 
tained in the final report on the 
commission’s special telephone in- 
vestigation. Congress will be much 
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occupied with other affairs and there 
will be considerable pressure to shunt 
the whole business onto a committee 
sidetrack and let it go over the ses- 
sion. Congress is never very keen 
to stir up a new argument during 
a general election year if it can be 
avoided. 

One exception to this general fore- 
cast may be congressional action on 
the forthcoming FCC report on the 
telegraph merger. If the committee 
brings out a unanimous report on 
some definite non-controversial plan 
for purely “permissive” legislation 
authorizing a telegraph merger, it 
is perhaps an even chance that Con- 
gress will let it be enacted if it can 
be brought to a vote. 

The organized labor lobby, how- 
ever, is chary of any kind of a tele- 
graph merger because it feels that 
certain employes will have to get the 
ax if the merger is to result in more 
economic operation. For that reason 
the labor crowd may resort to stall- 
ing tactics at the next session. And 
Congress, with eyes fixed on Novem- 
ber, 1940, will probably be in a mood 
to stall easily whenever organized 
labor speaks its piece. 

Over at the FCC Chairman Fly 
was still pressing for early submis- 
sion of the telegraph merger report. 
It may go up to the Senate even 
before these lines appear in print. 
Senator Wheeler may hold up im- 
mediate publication of the report, 
however, until his committee has a 
chance to get its teeth into it. 


NOTHER FCC report which was 
A awaiting action by the full 
commission was a study of radio 
communications facilities for use in 
safeguarding marine operations on 
the Great Lakes and inland waters 
of the United States. The study was 
recently completed by Commissioner 
Thad H. Brown, with the assistance 
of a special staff of outside experts. 

Commissioner Brown _ recom- 
mended, as far as the Great Lakes 
shipping area is concerned, that a 
uniform system of radiotelephony 
should be set up by agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
for 1942. For inland waters the re- 
port suggested that the method 
of radio communications (whether 
radiotelephony or radio-telegraphy ) 
should be optional on all bay and 
sound vessels compulsorily equipped. 

The report stressed the conclusion 
that the present radio facilities of 
shipping on the Great Lakes and in- 
land coastal waters do not furnish 
sufficient protection to life and prop- 
erty. Statistics were given, com- 
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paring losses between vessels which what it is worth. Also the gossip 
were not equipped with radio facili- that, among possible successors, is 
ties and those which did have some Carl I. Wheat, former special counsel 
means of radio communications. for the telephone investigation, now 
Statutory limitations and exemptions similarly engaged in the state-wide 
under the proposed compulsory radio telephone investigation in Washing- 
marine equipment were also defined. ton. One angle that suggests Mr. 
Speaking of Commissioner Thad Wheat’s eligibility is the fact that 
Brown recalls a new rumor that Commissioner Brown, who is for- 
he may retire from the commission. mally qualified as a Republican mem- 
There was a similar rumor about six ber of the commission, would, under 
months ago (which was suggested the terms of the statute, have to be 
in this department) but nothing ever followed by someone not definitely 
came of it. Probably Commissioner affiliated with the Democratic party. 
Brown would like to return to pri- vv 
vate life as soon as he can make eis 
suitable professional arrangements. lowa Association Announces 
His present term of office expires 1940 Convention Dates 
next June and under the circum- The 
stances he may want to leave before 
that time to avoid the usual specula- pes Moines Hotel, Des Moines, as the 
tion as to whether or not he is seek- meeting place for its 1940 convention. 
ing reappointment. The 45th annual convention of the 
And so your correspondent passes Iowa association will be held on April 
along the revival of the rumor for 16, 17 and 18. 


Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association has again selected the Fort 
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EW IDEAS AND SHORTCUTS 








By RAY BLAIN 


WHAT is your “pet kink” or best method of doing a certain 


job? 


Temporary Power Supply 


When a telephone exchange must be 
moved to a new location, the cutover 
of the battery and ringing generator 
is usually a rather difficult matter. 
However, experience has shown that if 
a complete auxiliary power supply can 
be obtained, much of the difficulty and 
trouble may be eliminated. 

At first thought the obtaining of an 
auxiliary unit 
considered difficult—but it is far easier 
than 


power supply may be 


one ‘ would ordinarily 
Any service station will rent you, for 
a mere trifle, four old batter- 
ies of the six-volt automobile type. 
Sometimes they will give you old bat- 


teries 


suppose. 


storage 


longer good 
Such bat- 


teries will provide satisfactory tempo- 


which are no 
enough for automobile use. 


rary service in a telephone exchange 

during a cutover. 

ringing machine 
and an extra volt- 

connected across the 

battery for the purpose of occasionally 


Ordinarily an old 
can be obtained 


meter may be 





Why not tell others through this department? 


checking the voltage. This arrange- 
ment may be fixed up to give tempo- 
rary service at the old exchange while 
the power equipment is being moved 
and reinstalled in the new location. 


—- | 


Cable Splicer'’s Tent 
Aids Worker's Efficiency 


A cable-splicer’s tent is considered 
a necessity in any fair-sized exchange. 
A good tent may be used on both aerial 
underground cable. When used 
on aerial cable a frame with a suitable 
pole support which clamps on the mes- 
senger strand and rests on the plat- 
form, may be used. The tent should 
be tied down around the platform to 
hold it in place. The same supporting 
frame and poles may also be used to 
support the tent over a manhole. 


and 


A good tent is valuable to a cable 
splicer not only to keep out rain and 
wind but also to keep him warm in 
winter weather. 


No cable splicer can 





A combination of old automobile batteries, ringing machine, rectifier and voltmeter may be 


used as a temporary power supply for a telephone exchange. 
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for Plant and Exchange 





Cable splicer's tent in place on an aerial 
cable, ready for use. 


possibly do good work in a high wind 
or when cold and shaky. Some com- 
panies make use of a canvas tarpaulin 


instead of a tent. While this is a 
shelter of sorts, it is large and cumber- 
some and difficult to handle. In our 


opinion the special cable splicer’s tent 
is much more satisfactory and it costs 
very little more. 


vv Ww 


Novel Line Protector 
Against High Potentials 

A novel kink has been sent in by 
R. B. Fegan, general manager of the 
Junction City (Kans.) Telephone Co. 
He has made use of a protective device 
on open-wire lines for more than 30 
years and has never had any induction 
coil burn-outs. 

This protector consists of a _ gal- 
vanized metal tube about 18 inches 
long with an ordinary No. 4, porcelain 
knob mounted in either end. A wire 
is soldered to the metal tube and con- 
nected to ground. The line wire ex- 
tends through the grounded metal tube 
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but is insulated from it by the knobs 
as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. High potentials are supposed 
to jump from the line wire to the 
grounded tube and not cause injury to 
the line itself. 

The metal tube should have four 
or five holes on the under side for 
water to drain out; otherwise it might 
freeze and cause trouble. The metal 
tubes are made up locally in a sheet 
metal shop at a cost of 14 cents each. 
Possibly this tube arrangement could 
be used to advantage on certain types 
of open-wire lines, at specified inter- 
vals, in addition to the regular protec- 
tion at substations and cable terminals. 


_— 


Shop Tool Racks and 
Containers for Screws 

We always much prefer that shop 
tools be supported on racks rather than 
kept in drawers or piled on a work- 
bench. This arrangement not only 
keeps tools in better condition but ren- 
ders them available for instant use at 
all times. 

Keeping small screws and _ bolts 
sorted according to size and stored for 
convenient use is also a rather dif- 
ficult task in most telephone shops and 
storerooms. Experience indicates that 
this may best be accomplished by mak- 
ing use of small glass jar containers 
with metal covers. 

The tops of these jars may be 
mounted on the under side of a shelf 
or special mounting board and the 
glass jars screwed into place. These 
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Metal tube with a porcelain knob in each end, slipped over line wire and grounded, acts as 
high potential protector. 


containers not only keep the different 
parts separated but they may also be 
easily selected without the bother of 
reading a label. 
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Worker's Drill Puts 
Telephone Out of Service 
An Akron, Ohio, WPA worker’s air 
hammer drill struck something hard 
while working on a street bridge in 
late September. He applied more pres- 
sure and the drill bore in. A few 
minutes later the service of more than 
5,000 telephones in Akron’s downtown 
area and West Hill was disrupted. 
The resistance struck by the driller 
was a main 900-pair trunk cable and 
another 455-pair cable. Locating the 
trouble quickly, a telephone repair 
crew arrived while the work of drilling 
was still in progress. The damaged 
cables were in a wooden conduit across 


the bridge and a section of the conduit 
had to be removed before repairs could 
be made. 

The Ohio Bell employes’ magazine 
stated that the trouble was reported at 
11:00 a.m, the 900-pair cable was re- 
stored at 6:00 p.m. and the 455-pair 
cable at 10:00 p.m. The complete 
splicing job required a day and a half. 

vv 


Never Too Late to 
Telephone—When Late 

In an article on tardiness in a recent 
issue of the Washington Times, it was 
stated that only a doctor or other pro- 
fessional person whose time is not his 
own has any excuse for lateness. 

“And remember,” the article con- 
tinues, “even one who is unavoidably 
detained can always telephone, or have 
someone telephone to his hostess.”’ In 
other words, it late—to 
telephone. 


is never too 


Views of work benches showing tool-rack arrangements and glass jars 


containing screws suspended from under side of shelf. 























uy Operating Costs 


Automatic Electric Equipment Stabilizes Operating Expenses 
at a Low Level, Minimizing the Effect of Rising Price Trends 


Many telephone properties that show fair earnings today, face 
the prospect of steadily rising costs in the future. The inevitable result will 
be net profits declining to a point where the exchange is either barely 
breaking even or actually showing a loss. 





If you convert your exchange to Strowger Automatic opera- 
tion, you will stabilize and control your future costs, since instead of having 
to contend with rising and uncontrollable wage scales, you will have fixed 


charges on a modest investment which are stabilized for years to come at 
a definite low level. 


Furthermore, you benefit from the improved, modern service 
provided by Strowger Automatic equipment. Telephone users appreciate 
such betterment, which stimulates prospects for new business and lays the 


foundation for an adequate rate structure. 


Let us tell you more about what Strowger Automatic operation 
will do for your exchange, not only at once, but in the important years to 
come. Consult with our representative, or write to us direct giving full 


information concerning your exchange. 


AUTOMATIL ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 
Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 














Main headquarters office of the California 
Water & Telephone Co. located at Monrovia, 
Calif. 


2s 


Monrovia plant of the California Water & 
Telephone Co. A new switchboard position 





is soon to be added. 


HE BEGINNING of one of 
California’s larger Independent 


telephone systems, the Califor- 
nia Water & Telephone Co., started 
in 1902 in the town of Monrovia. 
Its origin was associated with two 
almost legendary figures in the 
state’s history — “Lucky” Baldwin 
and Major William N. Monroe. To- 
day, Monrovia with approximately 
14,000 inhabitants is an example of 
its slogan of the three ‘“H’s” 
“homes, health and happiness’”—for 
the city is ideally located at the base 
of the Sierra Madre mountains, 
overlooking the wide San Gabriel 
valley. 

In 1884 Major Monroe, widely 
known as a cavalry scout in the Civil 
War, an Indian fighter and a pioneer 
railroad builder, purchased the pres- 
ent site of Monrovia from “Lucky” 
Baldwin. After clearing off the 
brush and boulders, one of his first 
acts was to organize a school dis- 
trict. In 1886 the location was 
opened to lot buyers and in 1887 the 
town was incorporated and given the 
name of Monrovia, in honor of its 
founder. 

Monrovia struggled along without 
telephones until November 6, 1902, 
when a franchise was granted to 
D. E. Juvenall. Mr. Juvenall devel- 
oped the telephone business until it 
consisted of a magneto telephone ex- 
change servicing the city and sur- 
rounding territory but with no toll 
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Telephone Service 





OF Monrovia. 


By J. B. WALLACE 


Calit. 


TELEPHONE FACILITIES have kept pace with the growth 


of the town of Monrovia located near the Sierra Madre 


mountains in California. 


A nine-position switchboard fur- 


nishes adequate telephone service 


connections. He sold the property 
to the Monrovia Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in 1903. 

In that same year the little city 
was connected by telephone with the 
vemainder of the state through the 
United States Long Distance Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. During the 
next two years, the Monrovia com- 
pany expanded to take in the neigh- 
boring cities of Arcadia, Sierra 
Madre and El Monte. In 1907 the 
plant at Sierra Madre was sold to 
W. E. Farman and later in that year 
the El Monte plant was purchased 
by the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Two years later, the Ar- 
cadia plant was sold to the same 
company. 





In 1910 an underground cable was 
laid in Monrovia and connection was 
made with the toll lines of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The switchboard of the Monrovia 
exchange was rehabilitated in 1916. 
Many improvements were made, in- 
cluding automatic ringing and in- 
stantaneous recall on four positions. 

In 1921, as the city and business 
of the company continued to grow, 
the present tile building which 
houses the equipment was erected. 
The switchboard was replaced with 
an eight-position super-service board 
in 1926. 

The Monrovia Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. was acquired by the West- 
ern Utilities Corp. in 1928, and the 
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This avocado tree at Monrovia is claimed to be the largest in California. The grandson of 
man who planted it is standing beside it. 
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present manager, O. A. Prest, took 
charge of the Monrovia exchange as 
well as the other exchanges owned 
by the corporation. Mr. Prest super- 
seded J. M. Baldwin who had been 
superintendent almost from the in- 
ception of the system. 

In 1935, the general office of the 
company was moved to its present 
location. A ninth position was 
added to switchboard and 60 new 
line circuits were installed in 1937. 

The growth of the company, the 
name of which was changed in 1935 
to its present one of California 


Water & Telephone Co., corresponds 
with the city’s growth. Monrovia, 
with its climate for persons with 
respiratory troubles, became a haven 
for such _ sufferers. Sanitoriums 
sprang up, both in the city limits 
and the adjoining suburbs. 

No attempt was made to attract 
manufacturing enterprises although 
one motion picture company made 
an effort to establish itself. Prac- 
tically every southern California 
city had a picture studio before the 
industry decided to concentrate its 
activities in Hollywood. 


The parent company at Monrovia 
serves Palm Springs, San Jacinto, 
Sierra Madre, Hemet, Banning, Red- 
lands and San Fernando—all health 
resorts, educational centers or resi- 
dential cities. The capacity of the 
Monrovia exchange building is 3,000 
lines plus miscellaneous circuits. At 
present the exchange has 1,280 lines 
equipped for service, and 1,268 tele- 
phone and 47 miscellaneous lines 
working. The company expected 
to add one _ position completely 
equipped for 40 main lines to its 
board some time this month. 


Personal Items About Telephone Men 





CARL D. BROREIN of Tampa, Fla., 
president of the Peninsular Telephone 
Co. and of the Florida Telephone As- 
sociation, was elected president of the 
Florida chamber of commerce at the 
closing session of its annual meeting 
in Tampa, December 5. 

Mr. Brorein is the first Tampa citi- 
zen ever to head the state organization 
and succeeded Harold Colee of Jack- 
sonville, president for the last four 
years who was elected first vice-presi- 
dent. 


DR. OLIVER J. FAY, medical direc- 
tor for the Iowa area of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., for the 
last 25 years, has retired. Dr. Fay is 
credited with much of the good work 
done in developing this type of organi- 
zation work. Dr. Fay says that the 
medical department today is a feature 
of management that not only promotes 
the general health of employes but has 
helped create a more efficient develop- 
ment in the human element of the 
organization. 


G. S. HERBERT of Harrisburg, Pa., 
was elected president of The United 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania on De- 
cember 15. He had been serving as 
vice-president and general manager of 
the United company for several years, 
as well as being president of the New 
Jersey Telephone Co. 

Digging conduit trench for the Dau- 
phin County Telephone Co. at Harris- 
burg, Pa., in 1901 was the first tele- 
phone job for Mr. Herbert after 
graduation from high school. And he 
literally learned the telephone business 
“from the ground up,” working as 
cableman’s helper, cable splicer, in- 
staller, trouble-shooter and line fore- 
man. He became wire chief at Har- 
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G. S. HERBERT, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
has advanced from cable - splicer's 
helper in 1901, when he started tele- 
phone work, to the presidency of the 
United Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 


risburg in 1904 and district wire chief 
in 1908. 

Upon conversion of the Harrisburg 
exchange to automatic in 1916, Mr. 
Herbert was made engineer. He was 
promoted to chief engineer in 1924, 
and later was elected a director and 
vice-president. In 1929 he was made 
general plant manager and in 1931 
was named general manager in con- 
junction with his duties as vice-presi- 
dent. 

As Mr. Herbert progressed from one 
position to another, the Dauphin 
County company underwent changes 
and mergers, becoming the Cumber- 
land Valley Telephone Co. and later 
The United Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania serving 52 exchanges in south 
central Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Herbert is widely known for his 


executive ability and thorough under- 
standing of telephone problems. He is 
a member of the Independent Pioneer 
Telephone Association, the Telephone 
Pioneers of America, director, vice- 
president and treasurer of the Penn- 
sylvania Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, as well as belonging to various 
civic clubs. He claims the distinction 
of having five sons in his family, two 
of whom are in the telephone business. 
7 


SEWELL W. BLACK, well-known 
connecting company agent for the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., To- 
peka, Kans., was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Telephone Pioneers of 
America at the recent 18th annual 
meeting of the organization’s general 
assembly held in New York City. 

Mr. Black’s Bell System service be- 
gan in 1897, when he left the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in his junior year 
to become a voucher clerk in the ac- 
counting department in New York 
City. Later, he transferred to Atlanta, 
Ga., as a clerk in the office of the gen- 
eral manager of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. In 1904 
he went to the old Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone Co., Kansas City, Mo., as 
traffic clerk, eventually becoming toll- 
rate clerk and traffic engineer. 

In 1917 Mr. Black became connect- 
ing company agent for Kansas, with 
headquarters in Topeka, the western 
Missouri territory being added in 1925. 
He has occupied this position continu- 
ously since then, handling all relations 
with connecting companies in the west- 
ern Missouri-Kansas area. 

v 


W. B. T. BELT, of Omaha, Neb., 
former president and chairman of the 
board of Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., has been elected president of the 
National Security Insurance Co. of 
Omaha. 
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A. T. & T. Financing 





EARINGS by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in its in- 


vestigation of investment bank- 
ing before the Temporary National 
Economic Committee in Washington 
last week brought up Bell financing 
through J. P. Morgan & Co. and Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co. 

On December 14 Charles E. Mitchell, 
formerly head of National City Bank, 
one of the largest banks in the world, 
testified. Mr. Mitchell, who is chair- 
man of Blyth & Co., defined a “‘frozen 
account” as one in which the 
underwriters take part time after time. 

He identified the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. account as 
“more nearly frozen as to leadership 
than many others.’”’ He said that Mor- 
gan Stanley was the leader of this ac- 
count and that six or eight houses 
were “frozen in it.” Blyth & Co. is 
not among them, he said, “but we hope 
to be.” 

He and other Wall Street 
bankers regarded the return of Mor- 
interests to underwriting as a 
“constructive thing.’”’ ‘That firm,’’ he 
declared, “‘was always at the very peak 


same 


said he 


gan 


as to ethics, understanding and leader- 
ship. They often made order out of 
chaos.” 

The history of the financing of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was outlined December 15 in testimony 
the committee. Leon Hender- 
son, member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, told the commit- 


before 


tee that it was impossible to determine 
whether J. P. Morgan & Co., in under- 
writing almost $2,000,000,000 of bonds 
for the company in the last 33 
did so “at the lowest and in a 
manner most in the public interest,” 
as there was no competitive bidding 
for the securities. 


years, 


cost 


Bell Dealt with One Banking Group 

“We should like to present to the 
committee a case history of the financ- 
ing of America’s largest corporation 
by America’s leading bankers,” said 
Commissioner Henderson. “This story 
involves the financing of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., beginning 
with 1906 and ending with the last 
piece of financing in 1939. During 
this period, J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
Morgan Stanley & Co. have headed the 
flotation of almost $2,000,000,000 of 
bonds for the company. 
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Told at TNEC Hearings 


“In 1906, when J. P. Morgan & Co. 
assumed the leadership in financing the 
telephone company, A. T. & T. was a 
relatively small enterprise. Today, 
A. T. & T. and its associated compa- 
nies have combined assets of $5,000,- 
000,000 and almost 16,500,000 Bell 
telephones are in use. 

That the capital was provided at the 
lowest cost and in a manner most in 
the public interest is a question which 
cannot be answered, for at no time 
during this entire period did the bank- 
for the company consider any 
alternative method than that of direct 
dealings with a single banking group.” 


ers 


George Whitney, senior partner in 
J. P. Morgan & Co., described the in- 
vestment banking business as being 
“competitive as the dickens.’”” He drew 
a distinction between competitive bid- 
ding and competition in underwriting 
securities. “There has been a lot of 
competition for A. T. & T. business,” 
he said, “but not competitive bidding.” 

He explained that many investment 
bankers had sought the underwriting, 
but that the initiative in giving it out 
rested with the company’s officials. He 
also stated that the A. T. & T. Co. had 
not the slightest agreement with the 
bankers to continue financing through 
the original group. 


Former FCC Investigator 
Gives Testimony 
Dr. N. R. Danielian, Harvard Uni- 
versity economist associated with the 
recent federal telephone investigation, 
testified that bankers’ commissions 
on telephone since 1906 
amounted to “between 30 and 40 mil- 
lion dollars.”” The witness, now direc- 


securities 


tor of research for the Senate civil 
liberties committee, stated that prior 
to 1906 securities of the A. T. & T. 
were sold “through competitive bid- 
ding.” 


When Morgan & Co. first proposed 
issuance of $150,000,000 convertible 
bonds, A. T. & T. officers, Dr. Daniel- 
ian said, declined on grounds that “the 
bankers would have power to acquire 
so near an absolute controlling interest 


as practically to control the whole 
assets of the company.” 
Despite the objection, the issue 


finally was given to Morgan & Co. ex- 
clusively, the witness said, although 
other investment bankers “repeatedly 


begged for an opportunity to make a 
competitive bid.” 

“By 1911,” Dr. Danielian added 
“the executive committee of A. T. & T. 
had come under the control of the 
Baker-Morgan group of New York 
bankers, and the main office was 
changed from Boston to New York.” 

Concluding a detailed financial his- 
tory of the telephone company, Dr. 
Danielian said “the evidence is conclu- 
sive” that investment bankers had 
maintained control over the telephone 
system for more than 30 years. 

Peter R. Nehemkis, Jr., SEC special 
counsel, on December 18 called Mr. 
Whitney to testify further on the 
A. T. & T. financing. Counsel had at- 
tempted to show that telephone financ- 
ing was divided on a basis of “‘proprie- 
tary interests” that barred competition. 

The witness denied vigorously that 
A. T. & T. financing was divided for 
an entire decade by a handful of bank- 
ers at a meeting in the private library 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., May 5, 1920. 

Mr. Whitney acknowledged that the 
distribution of business among nine 
banking firms remained unchanged for 
10 years, with 70 per cent going to 
New York firms and 30 per cent to 
New England houses. He denied, how- 
that the arrangement was “un- 
alterable’”’ or that Morgan companies 
dominated the business. He said that 
the the 
underwriting group, choosing “a group 
of experts.” 

Mr. Nehemkis produced a_ table 
showing that at no issuance of A. T. 
& T. stock during the decade were the 
subscription books open for more than 
45 minutes, and that there always was 
an oversubscription. 


ever, 


telephone company selected 


“Padding of subscriptions 
common practice in those years,” Mr. 
Whitney said. “It is now indulged in 
by buyers at the United States Treas- 
ury. As a matter of fact the books 
were usually full a day before they 
were opened.” 


was a 


Telephone Issues Overpriced 
Rather Than Underpriced 
Mr. Whitney declared that in 1920 
“we overpriced the telephone issues 
rather than underpriced them.” This 
statement was in reply to Sen. Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney, TNEC chairman, who 
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had asked whether the telephone com- 
pany would not have realized greater 
returns from its securities on the open 
market. 

The banker added that “each trans- 
action stood on its own legs.” “We 
weren’t dividing anything,” he asserted. 
“There were no vested rights and no 
continuing interest.’’ There had been 
no agreements under which A. T. & T. 
would turn its issues over to any par- 
ticular underwriting group, he told the 
committee. 

Leonard A. Keyes, general manager 
of Morgan & Co., testified that no con- 
tract relating to a division of A. T. 
& T. financing existed in the firm’s 
records. 


Harold L. Stuart, president of Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co., Inc., Chicago invest- 
ment banking firm, told the committee 
that Walter S. Gifford, president of 
A. T. & T., turned him down when he 
tried to bid for some of the company’s 


refunding issues. He declared that 
Mr. Gifford told him that the A. T. & T. 
financing business was being handled 
by Morgan Stanley & Co. and, further- 
more, that Mr. Gifford refused to give 
the Stuart firm a chance to bid for the 
business. 


Recent Prices in 
the Metal Markets 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—December 18. 
Copper steady; electrolytic spot, 12.50; 
export, 12.75@13.00. Tin easy; spot 
and near-by, 50.50; forward, 48.50. 
Lead, steady; spot, New York, 5.50@ 
5.55; East St. Louis, 5.35. Zine steady; 
East St. Louis spot and forward, 6.00. 
Pig iron, No. 2 f.o.b. eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, 24.00; Buffalo, 23.00; Alabama, 
19.38. Aluminum, virgin, 99 per cent, 
20.00. Antimony, Chinese spot, 14.00. 
Quicksilver, 140.00 @ 143.00.  Plat- 
inum, pure, 40.00. 


Commission and 
Court Activities 





Commission to Decide 


Dismissing St. Paul Case 

The Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission’s investigation into 
St. Paul telephone rates was continued 
December 11 until December 27. The 
commission continued the hearing to 
give it time to decide a motion by the 
city and county to dismiss the proceed- 
ings. It is also to act on a motion by 
the Tri-State company in connection 
with the company’s petition that rates 
in St. Paul be fixed at the levels pro- 
vided in the May 2 ‘“‘compromise”’ or- 
der of the commission. 

C. B. Randall, general counsel of 
the Tri-State company, objected to 
what he termed the “obstructionist”’ 
tactics of counsel for the city and 
county. “I want to inform the com- 
mission,” he said, “that under the 
March 31, 1936, rate order, the tele- 
phone company had no net income for 
any year except 1938, and then only a 
few thousands. 

“Tf the district court order voiding 
the May 2 order is upheld by the state 
supreme court—and it will be appealed 
to the supreme court—then our com- 
pany is going to face a very serious 
situation, one which would bankrupt 
any company not as strongly backed 
as the Tri-State.” 


Mr. Randall added that it is for that 
reason the company is quite anxious to 
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expedite the rate investigation before 
the commission, so that in event the 
May 2 order is held invalid by the 
state supreme court, the commission 
will be in position to issue a new order 
without too long delay. 

In reply to arguments of ‘Louis 
Sheehan, St. Paul corporation counsel, 
and Andrew R. Bratter, assistant Ram- 
sey county attorney—that the present 
investigation is invalid because it is 
based on the May 2 rate order—Mr. 
Randall and Ivan G. Bowen, assistant 
attorney general assigned to the com- 
mission, argued that the investigation 
is a general one, and that the May 2 
order is a matter of evidence only, and 
not the basis of the investigation, 
which is the position taken by Chair- 
man Munn. 

The latter said both the company’s 
motion and that of the city and county 
to dismiss would be taken under ad- 
visement and a decision announced 
when the hearing is resumed Decem- 
ber 27. 
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Radiotelephones Advocated 
for Great Lakes Shipping 
Present radio communication facili- 
ties of shipping on the Great Lakes 
and coastal waters do not adequately 
protect life and property, Commissioner 
Thad H. Brown reported to the Fed- 


eral Communications Commission De- 
cember 12 in recommending legislation 
and other regulation to insure better 
safeguards. For ships on the Great 
Lakes a uniform system of radioteleph- 
ony was proposed. This would be es- 
tablished by formal agreement between 
the United States and Canada, supple- 
mented by legislation of the respective 
countries to take effect for the 1942 
navigation season. 

For vessels using the bays, sounds 
and other seaboard waters of the 
United States an optional use of radio- 
telephony or radiotelegraphy was rec- 
ommended, effective January 1, 1942. 

These two proposals were the results 
of an exhaustive study of the radio 
communication requirements necessary 
or desirable for safety purposes of 
ships navigating the Great Lakes and 
the inland waters of the United States. 
The study was ordered by Congress 
on May 20, 1937, in amending the 
Communications Act of 1934 for the 
purpose of promoting safety of life 
and property at sea through the use of 
wire and radio communications. The 
FCC on May 26, 1937, designated Com- 
missioner Brown to conduct the study. 

The study included research, engi- 
neering tests, hearings open to all in- 
terested parties and affording full op- 
portunity for cross-examination, and 
conferences with American and Cana- 
dian officials. As a result of the hear- 
ings 3,167 pages of testimony and 341 
exhibits were examined. 

“The present system of radiotele- 
graph communication is not sufficient 
for the adequate protection of Great 
Lake’s shipping because of the limited 
number of vessels subject to compul- 
sory installation and the short season 
of operation of those vessels,” the re- 
port says in its conclusions. It points 
out that ‘“‘a very large part of the mer- 
chant marine of the United States is 
engaged in the navigation of the Great 
Lakes.”’ 

“The freight traffic of the Great 
Lakes, averaging each year over 200,- 
000,000 tons of goods valued at $3,- 
000,000,000, is the largest in volume 
and second in value of the four major 
divisions into which the domestic water- 
borne commerce of the United States 
is divided. 

“The Great Lakes commerce is 36.8 
per cent of the total domestic com- 
merce in volume and 16 per cent of 
the total value. Although vessels of 
foreign registry are barred by federal 
law from engaging in domestic com- 
merce between all ports of the United 
States including those of the Great 
Lakes, there is keen competition be- 
tween vessels of the United States 
registry and Canadian ships for the 
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grain, ore, and coal trades of the Great 
Lakes.” 

The Great Lakes area is visited by 
frequent storms because of geographi- 
cal location and distance from moun- 
tains and other protective land masses,”’ 
comments the report. ‘“‘Because of ice 
conditions the season of interlake navi- 


gation is restricted to about eight 
months of the year. 

“From 1923 to 1927 there were 
1,570 navigation casualties on these 


lakes involving American vessels, in 
which 326 lives were lost and property 
damage amounted to nearly $30,000,- 
000. Most of the concerned 
were not equipped with radio. In in- 
stances where 


vessels 


radio- 
equipped there was little or no loss 
of life. 


vessels 


vessels were 
Captains of American cargo 
on the Great Lakes testified 
to the usefulness of radio facilities. 
The United States on July 7, 1936, 
ratified the International Convention 
for Safety of Life at Sea (drafted at 
London in 1929), but radio require- 
ments for vessels engaged on interna- 
tional voyages have not inter- 
preted to apply to the Great Lakes. 
The governments of the United States 
and Canada have confirmed this inter- 
pretation by enacting legislation with 
respect to the Great Lakes without 
regard to the convention. However, 


been 


radio requirements of both countries 
are not uniform. 
sirous of correcting this situation... . 


Congress seems de- 
recommendations in Com- 
missioner Brown’s report to the FCC 
included: 

(1) A system of radio communica- 
tion for safety purposes should be re- 
quired by law for designated classes 


Specific 


of vessels navigated on the Great 
Lakes. 
(2) The system should be uniform 


in all fundamental respects for vessels 
navigated on the Great Lakes regard- 
less of national registry. 

(3) 
to be 


The method of communication 
employed for safety 
should be radiotelephony.” 


purposes 


Other recommendations specified 
that the desired uniform system of 
radiotelephone communications be es- 
tablished by formal agreement between 
the governments of the United States 
and Canada and that agreements and 
drafted with 
a view of placing radio requirements 
in effect beginning with the 1942 sea- 
son of navigation on the Great Lakes. 


necessary legislation be 
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Bell Appeals Rate Denial 
Ruling to Oklahoma Court 
Alleging that its property is being 
confiscated without due process of law, 
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the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
on December 12 appealed to the Okla- 
homa Supreme Court from a ruling 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
made on October 19 refusing to grant 
at that time an application of the com- 
pany for higher temporary exchange 
rates in 21 Oklahoma cities and towns. 

The appellant asks the state supreme 
court to make such an order, “as the 
corporation commission should have 
made,” and permit it to put in effect 
such temporary exchange rates as will 
yield a fair return on property used 
and useful in connection with the ex- 
changes designated in the appeal. 

The telephone company contends 
that the commission erred in not grant- 
ing a hearing on the application for 
temporary rates in the 21 towns and 
refusing its application to give a 


supersedeas bond to apply to the 
towns, pending final outcome of the 
statewide case, hearings upon which 


were concluded November 17. 
vv 


Rate Protests, Expenses, 
Revenues in Washington Case 
Representatives of 12,000 rural resi- 

dents of Washington state testified at 

hearings conducted by the Washington 

Department of Public Service during 

the week of December 11. The hear- 

ings were conducted by the department 
in its investigation of the rate struc- 
ture of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the rate changes pro- 
posed by the company for its Wash- 
ington exchanges. Other 
concerned the license servicing con- 
tract between the Pacific company and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 

Co., and exhibits showing the estimated 

income of the company for 1940 if the 

rate increases are approved. 


testimony 


The department sought to determine 
on December 11 how telephone sub- 
scribers in Washington state benefited 
from items included in records for 
1938 of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., such as a $1,000 mem- 
bership in the International Chamber of 
Commerce and a telegram to Calcutta, 
India. 

Evert L. Stohlberg, assistant auditor 
of the A. T. & T. Co., under cross- 
examination by Attorney Albert E. 
Stephan, representing the department, 
said he could not tell specifically what 
the items, representing expenditures 
of the company during the year, were 
for. Mr. Stohlberg was questioned re- 
garding 100,000 vouchers and records 
of the company’s expenses for 1938. 

Attorney Stephan, picking out indi- 
vidual items, asked the witness how 
rate-payers of Washington benefit by 
each item in connection with the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s pay- 





ment to A. T. & T. Co. of 1% pe 
cent of gross revenues under a license 
servicing contract. 

Representatives of 12,000 rural resi 
dents throughout Washington state 
who receive telephone service through 
1,100 farmer lines, appeared at the 
hearing December 12 to protest the 
proposed rate changes. 

The rural residents, most of then 
farmers, own their own lines and keep 
them in repair but pay the Pacific 
company monthly rates for switching 
and exchange service. 

Increases ranging from $1.80 to $24 
a year for business telephones and 
from 30 cents to $5.10 a year for resi- 
dence telephones are asked by the 
Pacific company for 97 of the 105 
farmer lines serviced by the company, 
according to an exhibit presented at 
the hearing. Reductions are proposed 
on the remaining eight lines. 

As the farmers’ day opened, Howard 
A. Burroughs, rate engineer the 
department of public intro- 
duced the exhibit comparing the pres- 
ent and proposed annual service rates 
on farmer lines. Attorney Elmer E. 
Healey of Puyallup, representing the 
farmer-customers, presented testimony 
by subscribers that any increase in 
rates would force them to do without 
telephones altogether. 

W. M. Elliott of Shelton said long 
distance charges are paid to the Pacific 
company in advance by his company, 
the Bayshore Telephone Co., and that 
collection 


for 
service, 


its ac- 
left to the 
“We’re just credit 
men without salary for the telephone 
company,” he said. 


customers and 
worry 
farmers’ company. 


from 


companying are 


O. Silverton of Mountain View, near 
Sumner, said the president of the 
Mountain View Telephone Co. is also 
the “trouble-shooter” and answers all 
calls for repairs. 

A. J. 
the 
tion 
rates 


Barash, executive secretary of 
Washington State Hotel Associa- 
testified on December 13. that 
proposed by the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in Seattle un- 
der the metered service system would 
be higher than rates existing in any 
American city with the exception of 


Los Angeles, Calif.; in fact, 25 per 
cent higher per message, stated Mr. 
Barash. 

Through the witness, Attorney 
Harry Henke, Jr., representing the 
Seattle Telephone Users’ League in 


protesting the rate changes, introduced 
an exhibit showing that in 31 Seattle 
hotels telephone costs average $8,094 
a month. _ Under the proposed meter 
service, the cost would be $12,405, an 
increase of $4,310 a month, according 
to the exhibit. 

Net revenue of the Pacific Telephone 
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& Telegraph Co. in Washington state 
n 1940, under proposed statewide 
rate changes, was estimated at the 
hearing on December 14 at $3,016,- 
100, an increase of $1,287,900 over 
the revenues shown by company rec- 
yrds for 1938. 

I. F. Dix, vice-president and general 
manager of the Pacific company’s 
Washington-Idaho area entered the 
1940 estimate as an exhibit. He esti- 
mated also that the state department’s 
expenses up to December 31 in investi- 
gating the company’s proposed changes 
in rate structure will total $79,700. 
The company is required by statute to 
pay the department’s expenses in con- 
ducting the investigation. 

The exhibit on the estimated rev- 
enues of the company in the event the 
rate changes are granted by the de- 
partment when it rules on the rates 
January 10, showed gross revenues for 
1940 totaling $17,640,000, an increase 
of $2,706,736 over the 1938 gross rev- 
enues, and expenses totaling $14,624,- 
000 in 1940, as compared with 1938 
expenses totaling $13,645,000, an in- 
crease of $979,000. 

Mr. Dix predicted an increase of 
11,700 telephone installations in the 
state during 1940. This year approxi- 
mately 10,000 additional telephones 
have been installed by the company, he 
said. 

Under the proposed rates, net rev- 
enue from the Seattle rate area was 
estimated for 1940 at $1,293,200, an 
increase over the $724,653 profit in 
1938 of $568,547. Gross revenues in 
Seattle for 1940 were estimated at 
$7,513,600, compared with 1938 gross 
revenues of $6,506,732, an increase of 
$1,007,868. 

Carl I. Wheat, chief counsel for the 
department, read the following state- 
nent into the record concerning cer- 
tain of the company’s exhibits on in- 
ventories of its plant: 

“The company’s check is, in our 
opinion, wholly inadequate for these 
proceedings since it is confined to only 
a few of the many items necessary for 
an accurate pricing of the company’s 
central office inventory, which the com- 
pany apparently considers of vital im- 
portance in connection with its pur- 
ported proof of the reasonableness of 
its several proposed rate schedules.” 

Mr. Wheat said that the department 
will make a thorough recheck of these 
inventories and expressed doubt that 
the department will complete the re- 
check by January 10, when the depart- 
ment is scheduled to rule on the new 
rate proposals. 

Establishment in Seattle of the 
metered service system would increase 
telephone costs of the city’s municipal 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Wisconsin Locally Owned Tele- 
phone Group, Park Hotel, Madi- 
son, January 11 and 12. 

Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, Radisson Hotel, Minneapo- 
lis, January 23, 24 and 25. 

Texas Telephone Association, 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, March 
19, 20 and 21. 


Kansas Telephone Association, 
Hotel Kansan, Topeka, April 3 
and 4. 

Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Kearney, Kear- 
ney, April 9 and 10. 

Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, April 16, 17 
and 18. 


Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 23 and 24. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Spring Confer- 
ence, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, May 
1 and 2. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
8 and 9. 

Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, May 16 and 17. 

The Illinois Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, May 28 and 29. 

New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, June 5 and 6. 











government approximately $1,463 a 
month, according to testimony pre- 
sented on December 15 by Glen E. 
Wilson, assistant city corporation 
counsel. 

A. D. Sauer, chief clerk of Seattle’s 
city building department, testified that 
a three-day tally on outgoing telephone 
calls in city departments showed a to- 
tal of 12,344 calls, or at a rate of ap- 
proximately 120,000 calls a month. 

Through Mr. Sauer, Mr. Wilson in- 
troduced an exhibit which set forth 
that the city pays $3,285 a month for 
service under existing rates. Under 
metered service, the cost would be 
$4,758, or an increase of $1,463 a 
month, it was computed in the exhibit. 

Near the close of the session, Otto 
B. Rupp, chief counsel for the Pacific 
company, announced that the company 
has employed an independent account- 
ing firm to check its computation of 
the costs it would encounter in repro- 
ducing its plant in Washington state. 


Mr. Rupp said the check on the com- 
pany’s computation was being con- 
ducted “simply to satisfy any doubt 
the department or anyone else might 
have” concerning the accuracy of 
company exhibits showing reproduc- 
tion costs. 
WwW _ 


Nebraska Company Continues 
Closing Unprofitable Offices 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has asked the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission for authority to close 
its exchanges at Jansen and Murdock, 
where the number of subscribers has 
decreased to 75 and 67 respectively. 
The company says that the exchanges 
are being operated at heavy financial 
losses that are equivalent to confisca- 
tion of property. Each application was 
accompanied by a consent petition 
from more than the number of sub- 
scribers provided by statute, which is 
60 per cent. 

It is proposed to give Jansen sub- 
scribers a choice between service by 
direct lines to Fairbury or Plymouth, 
the rates for 10-party business and 
residence service being 25 cents a 
month higher on the Fairbury ex- 
change and the same rates at Plymouth 
as are now being charged for Jansen; 
$2.25 for business and $1.75 for resi- 
dence at Fairbury and $2.00 and $1.50 
at Plymouth. 

The company proposes installing 
automatic dial equipment at Elmwood, 
and 10-party business and residence 
service will be given at $2.25 and $1.75 
respectively, the same as now prevails 
at Murdock. 

Ww Ww 


Inadequate Records 
Handicap Rate Application 

The Central Electric & Telephone 
Co. was given authority by the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion on November 25 to change the 
schedule of rates for its Welcome ex- 
change upon completion of service im- 
provements. The new rates are to be- 
come effective on the first day of the 
month following certification by the 
commission’s supervisor of telephones 
that the proposed additions and better- 
ments have been completed and in 
service. 

The Welcome plant was built in 1909 
by the Welcome & Triumph Telephone 
Co., a local stock company, and was 
operated by it until April, 1928. About 
that time the property was purchased 
by the Central West Public Service 
Co. The Central Electric & Telephone 
Co. is a successor to the Central West 
company and started business in Feb- 
ruary, 1936. 

Because of the changes in ownership 
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and lack of records the applicant was 
unable to present evidence to show the 
original or the recorded book cost of 
the Welcome exchange at time of pur- 
chase. An inventory setting forth the 
reproduction cost new value at pre- 
vailing wage and price levels and re- 
production cost new less observed de- 
preciation was made and presented by 
the company’s appraisal engineer. To- 
tal fair value of the property was 
found to be $35,814. 

As there was no evidence or record 
of a going concern value such value 
was eliminated and the base for rate- 
making purposes was established at 
$33,710. The reported book cost of 
the property in 1927 was $29,481. 

The commission found that during 
the five-year period 1923-1927, when 
the property was operated by the Wel- 
come & Triumph Telephone Co., the 
net income was $1,683 or 5.8 per cent 
on a fair value of $29,124. During 
the period 1933-1937 the property had 
a net income of only $460. The prin- 
cipal difference in cost of operation 
between the two periods was the an- 
nual charge to operating expense for 
depreciation. 

The commission stated that ‘‘the old 
company did not make a sufficient al- 
lowance for depreciation and the pres- 
ent company’s allowance is somewhat 
high for two reasons: The percentage 
applied to primary accounts of depre- 
ciable property produces a composite 
percentage of 4.32 per cent, and the 
percentages are applied to the repro- 
duction cost new which is no doubt 
higher than the original cost. 

“From numerous studies covering 
telephone properties similarly situated 
it has been determined that a com- 
posite rate of 4 per cent is reasonable 
for annual depreciation expense. In 
view of the fact that the original cost 
cannot be determined it would appear 
that the reproduction cost new less ob- 
served depreciation more nearly ap- 
proaches the original cost.’ 

Using the 4 per cent depreciation 
rate the commission found that the 
new rates would produce a net return 
of $1,846 or 5.5 per cent on the prop- 
erty, when the total fair value was set 
at $33,710. 

The rates approved by the commis- 
sion are: Individual business, $2.75; 
two-party business, $2.25; business ex- 
tension, 75 cents; individual residence, 
$1.75; four-party residence, $1.50; 
residence extension, 50 cents; desksets, 
within base-rate area, 25 cents; rural 
desksets, 25 cents; handsets, 25 cents, 
no extra charge after two years’ use 
by same subscriber; service stations, 
30 cents, and multi-party rural metal- 
lic service, $1.75. 

The company agreed to metallicize 
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all multi-party grounded rural lines; 
replace open-wire with cable in certain 
locations; provide sufficient outside 
plant and central office equipment to 
furnish subscribers with private or in- 
dividual-line town service, and to re- 
place the present switchboard with a 
modern magneto switchboard wired for 
150 lines and equipped for 130 lines. 
At a hearing held June 8 objectors 
requested a postponement to permit 
them to study the testimony and ex- 
hibits and to present evidence in their 
own behalf. However, on November 
15 the objectors advised the commis- 
sion that they had reached an agree- 
ment with the company whereby they 
would consent to the rate changes 
upon completion of the improvements. 


—- +S 


Nebraska Power District 

Protests Order to De-Energize 

A court test of the question of 
whether grounded rural construction is 
obsolete to the extent that it no longer 
complies with the intent of the law is 
to be made in Nebraska by the South- 
ern Nebraska Rural Public Power Dis- 
trict. On complaint of the Glenwood 
Telephone Co., which operates a group 
of exchanges in that section of the 
state, the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission ordered that the public 
power district de-energize certain lines 
which interfere with the operation of 
rural-grounded telephone lines, within 
30 days unless it made satisfactory ar- 
rangements with the telephone com- 
pany. 

In a motion for rehearing filed De- 
cember 4 the power district attorneys 
allege that it has equal rights on the 
highway with the telephone company 
and cannot be deprived of such rights 
for its pole lines. They say that the fact 
of prior occupancy by the telephone 
company does not vest any property 
right in the telephone company that 
calls for the protection of the commis- 
sion or courts, and that to compel the 
power district to pay the cost of metal- 
licizing the telephone lines is an at- 
tempt to deprive it of property without 
due process of law. In addition it is al- 
leged that its own lines are constructed 
according to law and the best engineer- 
ing standards and requirements, where- 
as grounded telephone line construc- 
tion is not proper construction in the 
intent of the law. 

The majority of the commission has 
consistently held that power districts 
must pay, where the telephone com- 
pany insists, for any expense the con- 
struction of power lines compels the 
telephone companies to shoulder, and 
that grounded-line construction having 
long been used in telephone service is 
proper construction under the law. 


The fact that rural construction 
methods have improved has not re 
sulted in any change in the law. Il 
addition the district attorneys clain 
that the evidence does not sustain th 
order. Commissioner Good has upheld 
the contention of the power district 
in a number of instances, and cited an 
Arkansas Supreme Court decision a 
banning grounded telephone construc 
tion as not in compliance with require 
ments of proper construction. 
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REA Interference Damage 
Payments Halted in Nebraska 

Chester Lake, field representative of 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, told the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission at a hearing on the com- 
plaint of four farm mutual telephone 
companies that construction of a rural 
electrification project in Dawson coun- 
ty would put them out of business; 
that the REA isn’t going to pay any 
more money to telephone companies. 
Mr. Lake said he was in the state on a 
“smoking out” expedition. 

“We've paid out $10,000 to tele- 
phone companies in Nebraska,” he 
said, “because they claimed interfer- 
ence with their lines. It’s the only 
state in the country where we have 
done so. And it’s going to stop.” 


— 


Nebraska Company Asks for 
Service Rights in Brewster 

The Milburn & Anselmo Telephone 
Co. has filed a demand with the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission for 
superior rights to serve the inland 
county-seat town of Brewster, over the 
claims of E. Headrick, who recently 
purchased equipment to operate there. 
The complainant says it was given au- 
thority to serve Brewster, which has 
been without service, and that it has 
extended its lines for that purpose be- 
sides purchasing two other lines. 

The company says that Mr. Head- 
rick has placed a station in the Farm- 
ers’ Union store in Brewster, which has 
farm lines running to Dunning and is 
giving service over these lines. The 
Milburn company asks that Mr. Head- 
rick be ordered to desist from violat- 
ing the state railway commission act 
and be required to charge the same 
rates it has established. 

Mr. Headrick replied to the com- 
plaint that he is not consciously violat- 
ing any commission regulation as 
charged, but that he claims the right 
to continue to provide service as it has 
existed for some years to the communi- 
ties of Dunning and Brewster. 

He says he has one telephone in the 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Gay Retires as Exide 
General Sales Manager 

H. B. Gay, third vice-president and 
veneral sales manager, also a member 
of the board of directors of The Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Co., retired from 
active service on December 1, after 38 
years in the employ of the company. 

He began his career in the sales de- 
partment, and in a few months was as- 
signed to Baltimore as manager of that 
branch. Two years later, in 1903, he 
was advanced to the managership of 
the Cleveland branch, which position 
he occupied for 17 years. 

Mr. Gay was transferred to Phila- 
delphia in 1920 and became general 
sales manager. In 1926 he was elected 
fourth vice-president, and in 1928 
third vice-president and a member of 
the board of directors. 
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New Vice-President of Amer- 
ican Automatic Electric Sales 
At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of American Automatic Elec- 
tric Sales Company, Charles S. Cad- 
well, who has been sales manager 
since June 1, 1937, was elected vice- 
president. The American Automatic 
company is general domestic distribu- 
tor for products of Automatic Electric 
Company manufacture as well as for a 
wide range of telephone supplies pro- 
duced by other manufacturers. 
Mr. Cadwell’s first contact with the 





CHARLES S. CADWELL, sales man- 
ager of American Automatic Electric 
Sales Co. for past 2!/2 years, has been 
elected vice-president of the company. 
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telephone business occurred during the 
years from 1920 to 1922 when he 
spent his summer vacations from the 
University of Illinois in the employ of 
Automatic Electric Company, being 
first assigned to the training school and 
later to the factory and installation 
organizations. He became associated 
with Automatic Electric Company as a 
permanent employe in August, 1923, 
as a member of the operating and in- 
stallation department. 

In 1925, he was transferred to 
Automatic Electric’s sales department 
(which later became American Auto- 
matic Sales Company). Except for a 
two-year period with an associated 
company, he has since been contin- 
uously engaged in various sales activi- 
ties; first as sales department office 
manager and then successively having 
charge of telephone and merchandise 
sales, government negotiations and for- 
eign sales. In June, 1937, Mr. Cad- 
well became sales manager with gen- 
eral supervision of both domestic and 
export sales departments. 

During these years, he has steadily 
and diligently worked towards the 
strengthening of the contact between 
the company and its customers, and 
has thereby acquired that keen appre- 
ciation of operating and customer 
problems which is an essential back- 
ground for success in meeting cus- 
tomer needs. 

vv 


Masterbuilt Junior Switchboard 
for St. Marys, W. Va. 
By C. E. BROWN, REPRESENTATIVE, 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
The recent installation of a new 400- 
line Kellogg two-position Masterbuilt 
junior switchboard in the United Tele- 
phone Co.’s exchange at St. Marys, 
W. Va., provides modern telephone 
service to the town’s subscribers. 
Each of the two switchboard posi- 
tions has a capacity of 200 town lines, 
either universal or common battery, 
and 40 drop and jack lines for rural 
or toll use. Each position is wired for 
15 full universal cord circuits and can 
be furnished with either manual or 
automatic ringing, and any type of 
party-line service can be provided. 
The Masterbuilt junior is housed in 
an attractively finished oak cabinet. 
The keyshelf and face pieces, as well 
as apron, piling rail, etc., are all faced 
with black bakelite. Colored key han- 
dles and plug shells contrast with a 
rich black background. All the equip- 





HOWARD SLUSHER, local manager of the 

United Telephone Co. inspects the new 

Masterbuilt junior switchboard installed at the 
St. Marys, W. Va., exchange. 


ment as well as the oak woodwork is 
supported by a solid steel foundation, 
all weight thus being carried by the 
steel frame. 

A side-swinging relay gate provides 
easy access to all parts of the switch- 
board interior as well as the equipment 
on the gate. The gate mounts the 
cord and line circuit relays and miscel- 
laneous apparatus. The board was 
completely set up, assembled, wired 
and tested at the factory, ready to be 
put into service. 

When plans for this new system 
were being made, all subscribers were 
contacted in order to secure advance 
acceptance to the new service and new 
rate schedule. Only three refused to 
sign up because of the 25 cents in- 
crease on residence main stations. 

In the early twenties, St. Marys was 
served by the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. and an Independent 
local company known as the Citizens 
Telephone Co. The United company, 
which was operating in a nearby 
town, negotiated an arrangement with 
the Chesapeake & Potomac company 
at that time whereby boundary lines 
were established and the United com- 
pany was to take over St. Marys’ office 
and plant. For several years the 
United company and the Citizens com- 
pany operated as separate companies 
with all the inconveniences of dual 
service for subscribers. 

On March 1, 1928, H. C. Marsh, 
president, and his associates bought out 
the United company. Later that same 
year, the Citizens company was taken 
over by them. Work began at once on 
reconstruction and today very little of 
the old plant is left. Practically all 
houses were rewired and all protectors 
replaced. About 30,000 feet of drop 
wire, too, was replaced. During the 
past ten years, several small rural ex- 
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EDGAR S. BLOOM is retiring Decem- 
ber 3! as president of Western Electric 
Co. after a distinguished telephone 
career that began in 1896 shortly after 
receiving a post-graduate degree in 
mechanical engineering from the Uni- 
He has been 
and director of Western 
Electric since 1926. 


versity of Pennsylvania. 
president 


changes have been taken over by the 
United company which now serves all 
of Pleasants County and extends into 
two other counties. 

H. C. Marsh, president, treasurer 
and general manager; H. W. Wilson, 
vice-president; Margaret E. Marsh, 
secretary; and Howard C. Slusher, as- 
sistant 
officials 


manager in charge, are the 
of the company and are re- 
sponsible for St. Marys’ modern tele- 
phone service. 
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New President of 
Western Electric Co. 
Clarence G. Stoll was elected presi- 
dent of the Western Electric Co. at a 
meeting of the directors 
December 12. He is succeeding Edgar 
S. Bloom, who retires December 31. 


company’s 


Mr. Stoll has been vice-president in 
charge of operations since 1928. He 
has spent his entire business career of 
36 years with Western Electric, hav- 
ing risen from student apprentice to 
become now its chief executive. 

Mr. Bloom, who retires at age 65 
in accordance with Bell System prac- 
tice, ends 43 years of service with the 
system. As recently announced by the 
British Purchasing Commission, he will 
become its director of purchases. 

Mr. Stoll was born in 1883 at Mt. 
Joy, Pa., where his father was a rail- 
road agent and a spare-time farmer. 
His boyhood was typical of a farmer’s 
son. 
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He graduated from Penn State Col- 
lege in 1903 with the degree of B.S. 
and entered Western Electric’s student 
training course in its Chicago shops. 
His pay was $10.15 per week. By 
1908 he had advanced to engineer of 
methods and later became head of the 
manufacturing branch in New York. 
Summoned abroad in 1912, he acted 
as shop superintendent in the com- 
pany’s Antwerp factory until the 
World War forced the shop to close. 

Returning to the United States, he 
rose through various supervisory posts 
in manufacturing and technical opera- 
tions at the company’s Hawthorne 
Works in Chicago and in 1923 was 
placed in charge. He went to New 
York three years later and was elected 
vice-president in charge of manufac- 
turing, and a director of the company. 

Since 1928 he has directed all West- 
ern Electric operations, including the 
manufacture of equipment and ap- 
paratus for Bell System companies at 
four manufacturing plants in Chicago, 
Kearny, N. J., Baltimore and New 
York. 

Mr. Stoll is a director of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Nassau Smelting 
& Refining Co., Northern Electric Co., 
Ltd., Teletype Corp., Electrical Re- 
search Products, Inc., and others. He 
is president of the Personnel Research 
Federation. 

He is known throughout telephone 
circles unassuming and 
devoid of pretense today as he was 
when a factory apprentice in overalls. 
Mr. Bloom characterizes him as “a 
born leader, with an intimate knowl- 
edge of all phases of large-scale manu- 
facturing operations and mass produc- 
tion. He is a clear, keen thinker with 
rare administrative ability, a fine judge 
of men with an unusual talent for 
their training and development.” 


for being as 


Mr. Bloom’s retirement brings to a 
close a distinguished telephone career 
that began modestly. Upon receiving 
a post-graduate degree in mechanical 
from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1896, he started as a 
$12-a-week traffic inspector with the 
Metropolitan Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., predecessor of the New York 
Telephone Co. 


engineering 


He rose to plant superintendent in 
New York and New Jersey, and later 
on the Pacific Coast, becoming en- 
gineer of plant operations for the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in 1910. In 1912 he became vice- 
president of a group of Bell telephone 
companies in the Southwest. 

Appointed a receiver of the Central 
Union Telephone Co. at Chicago in 
1914, he directed its reorganization 
and later became president of the Ohio 
and the Indiana Bell telephone compa- 





CLARENCE G. STOLL, New York City, 
new president of Western Electric Co., 
has spent his entire business career of 


36 years with the company, having 
started as a student apprentice in the 
Chicago plant. 


1920 he was made vice- 
president of the newly-organized IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. and two years 
later vice-president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. He has 
been president and director of West- 
ern Electric since 1926. 

His ability to single out potential 
leaders was demonstrated by the fact 
that of seven young men whom he se- 
lected for telephone jobs nearly 30 
years ago, six became presidents of 
3ell companies and the seventh a vice- 
president of the A. T. & T. Co. 
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War Takes Ericcson 
from U. S. Market 
The title of an item published in 
last week’s issue on page 30 under 
the heading, “Chicago Firm to Handle 


Ericcson Sets,’ misstated the facts. 
The text announced that as a result 
of war conditions, Intercommunica- 


tions, Inc., Graybar Building, New York 
City, which had the distributorship for 
Ericecson intercommunicating equip- 


ment, is unable to make further de- 
liveries for future commitments and 
is withdrawing from the field after 


making arrangements for American 
Automatic Electric Sales Company to 
take over its business and negotiations 
in this field. 

American Automatic Electric Sales 
Company will not, as the title of the 
article implied, distribute Ericcson 
equipment but will merely provide 
American equipment manufactured by 
Automatic Electric wherever desired 
to meet the commitments of Intercom- 
munications, Inc., with its customers. 
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COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 26) 
courthouse at Brewster, an _ inland 
town, and one in a residence, at which 
five lines are switched. Mr. Head- 
rick’s answer is accompanied by a 
statement from three patrons who say 
he is giving satisfactory service and 
that the Milburn company should not 
be. given complete possession of the 
Brewster territory which would shut 
Dunning out from the rest of the 


world. 
vv 


FCC Gives Definition 
of "Public Necessity" 

The words “public necessity” in the 
Communications Act of 1934 “are not 
to be construed narrowly but rather as 
calling for the most widespread and 
effective broadcast service,” the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission de- 
clared on November 9 in granting F. 
W. Meyer a construction permit for a 
new broadcast station in Denver, Colo. 

“Nothing in the Communications 
Act, our rules and regulations or our 
policy requires a finding of a definite 
need to support the grant of an applica- 
tion,” stated the commission. “Cases 
where such a finding of need is not 
made are, however, to be distinguished 
from situations in which a real lack 
of broadcast service is made clear. 

“In the latter class of cases the com- 
mission will give due consideration to 
this fact. The ‘public interest, con- 
venience or necessity’ which the statute 
provides as the basis for a grant, can- 
not be construed as a mandate that 
actual necessity for the particular fa- 
cilities must be shown. 

Neither the disjunctive form nor the 
public convenience as an independent 
factor is to be entirely ignored. In- 
deed the words ‘public necessity’ in 
the Act are not to be construed nar- 
rowly, but rather as calling for the 
most widespread and effective broad- 
cast service possible.” 


—- = 


Rate Increase Authorized 
for Prague, Okla. 
At the conclusion of a_ hearing 
December 15, the Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission granted the applica- 
tion of the Southwest Telephone Co., 
to convert its Prague exchange from 
magneto to common battery service, 
and to increase certain rates after 
conversion. A. G. Davidson, commer- 
cial and sales supervisor of the com- 
pany, Brownwood, Texas, and L. M. 
Baker, district manager, Purcell, Okla., 
represented the company at the hear- 
ing. 
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Mr. Davidson testified that to make 
the conversion the company must ex- 
pend at least $10,000 and _ possibly 
more if trouble is found to exist in the 
underground cable after the cutover. 
He filed exhibits showing that on a de- 
preciated reproduction-new cost of 
$31,261.89, as of December 31, 1938, 
the Prague exchange earned only 2.7 
per cent. Improvements, he stated, 
will include a new switchboard and 
main frame, repairs and remodeling of 
the central office and replacement of 
open wire with cable. The exchange 
will be changed from agency to direct 
company operation with certain addi- 
tions in wage and salary expenses. 

The new exchange rates to become 
effective after conversion are: One- 
party business, $3.50; one-party resi- 
dence, $2.00; two-party residence, 
$1.75; business extensions, 75 cents, 
and residence extensions, 60 cents. 
The deskset differential of 25 cents as 
compared to wallsets, will be eliminated 
and the differential between desksets 
and handsets will be 15 cents per 
month. About 80 per cent of the sub- 
scribers signed petitions approving the 
higher rates. 

vv 


Bloomfield, Wis., Mutual Sells 


to Commonwealth Company 

The Commonwealth Telephone Co., 
Madison, Wis., was given authority No- 
vember 14 to buy a portion of the 
Bloomfield Telephone Co. lines in 
Dodgeville and Linden for $570. The 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
in approving the purchase and sale of 
the property said: 

“The Bloomfield Telephone Co. op- 
erates about 12 miles of line in Linden 
and Dodgeville. Of this mileage the 
company owns eight miles of pole lines. 
The balance of the line is carried on 
poles of another telephone company. 
There is but one circuit which serves 
the 17 subscribers of the company.” 

The Bloomfield company is a mutual 
organization with 19 stockholders, all 
of whom signed the bill of sale. The 
subscribers of the Bloomfield company 
agreed to accept the Commonwealth 
company’s rate of $2.00 per month. 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 

December 5: Southwestern Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co. given authority to 
supplement its existing facilities be- 
tween Allred and Seagraves, Texas, a 
distance of 21.3 miles. 

December 7: The Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of Virginia re- 
quested authority to supplement exist- 
ing facilities between Norton and 
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Ewing, Va., and between Molus Junc- 
tion and Harlan, Ky. 

December 19: Lorain Telephone Co., 
Lorain, Ohio, held subject to full 
commission jurisdiction. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 


December 19: Hearing in Spring- 
field on complaint of James Bracken 
regarding service of National Trail 
Telephone Co., Altamont. The Na- 
tional Trail company has filed objec- 
tions to complainant’s connections with 
Shumway Mutual Telephone Co. 


Michigan Public Service Commission 


December 7: Citizens Telephone 
Co., of Bridgman, Berrien county, 
authorized to purchase and Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co. to sell certain tele- 
phone property consisting of rural line 
poles located in Berrien county. 

December 7: Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to enlarge Battle 
Creek base-rate area to include ap- 
proximately seven more square miles. 

December 7: Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to enlarge Grand 
Rapids base-rate area to include ap- 
proximately 16 additional square miles. 

December 8: Michigan Associated 
Telephone Co. authorized to cancel 
present tariff charges for two-party 
residence service at Elkton exchange 
and hereafter to offer only individual 
and four-party residence service. 

December 8: Michigan Bell Tele- 


phone Co. authorized to revise rules re- 
lating to changes in type or style of 
telephone subscriber sets to provide 
that in cases of changes involving more 
than 10 instruments for one customer 
at one time the charges will be based 
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on costs, the minimum charge to be 
the regular charge for 10 stations, the 
maximum charge to be the regular 
charge applied to the station involved; 
and also to provide that the charge for 
moving telephones is not in any case 
to exceed the service connection 
charges applicable if the sets were in- 
stalled new. Customer’s annual sav- 
ings were estimated to be $2,500. 

January 5: Hearing in Lansing on 
application of Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to enlarge the base 
rate area of its Jackson exchange. 

January 19: Hearing in Lansing on 
application of Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. to revise rates in Brighton. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 

December 14: Central Electric & 
Telephone Co. given authority to in- 
crease rates at its Triumph exchange. 
Because of the lack of records before 
it acquired the property, the Central 
Electric company was unable to pre- 
sent evidence to show the original or 
the recorded book cost of the Triumph 
exchange properties. A company en- 
gineer determined the values as being: 
reproduction cost new, $57,414; ob- 
served depreciation, $7,802, cost new 
less depreciation, $49,612; working 
capital, $822; going concern value, 
$2,871, and total fair value, $53,305. 

Income statements presented by the 
company showed that during the period 
1933-1938 the exchange had incurred 
an operating loss of $1,897 and that 
under the proposed rates the net in- 
come would equal 5.07 per cent re- 
turn on the fair value. 

December 14: Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. given authority to in- 
crease rates at its Westbrook exchange. 
The company serves approximately 151 
local subscribers, 133 rural and 33 
service stations. 

The company presented testimony 
and exhibits showing that its operating 
revenue for the period 1934-1938 was 
$5,459, operating expenses, $6,431, 
operating taxes, $310, and net oper- 
ating loss was $1,282. 

The commission, using a fair value 
of $59,995, found that after the in- 
creases were put into operation the 
per cent of return on investment would 
be only .56 per cent. The commission 
estimated operating revenue at $7,261, 
operating expenses, $6,511, operating 
taxes, $414, and net income after all 
charges, $336. 

December 14: Dwelle Telephone Co. 
given authority to increase rates at its 
Lake City exchange. The company 
serves 915 local subscribers and 371 
rural stations from the exchange. The 
inventory and appraisal record sub- 
mitted by the company showed the cost 
new value of the property to be $169,- 
199 and the cost new less depreciation 
to be $136,871,000. 

In its income statement for the five- 
year period of 1934-1938, the com- 
pany showed that operating revenues 
amounted to $23,509, operating ex- 
penses $18,184, operating taxes, $1,839 
and net income $3,486. 

The commission found that when the 
proposed rates were applied to the 
number of stations in service June 30, 
1939, and consideration given to the 
effect on operating expenses of in- 
creased wages and decreased hours 
worked by employes to conform with 
the Wage-Hour Law, net income would 


be $28,778, operating expenses $21,- 
809, operating taxes, $2,656, and net 
income, $4,313, or 3.1 per cent of the 
reproduction cost new value of the 
property less depreciation. 


December 14: Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. given authority to in- 
crease rates at its Storden exchange. 
The Tri-State company serves approxi- 
mately 70 local subscribers, 62 rural 
and 78 service stations from its Stor- 
den exchange. 

The company presented exhibits and 
testimony showing its operating rev- 
enues, operating expenses and net in- 
come under present rates and an esti- 
mate of operating results under the 
proposed schedule of rates. For the 
five-year period 1934 to 1938 the total 
operating revenue totaled $2,892; op- 
erating expenses were $3,355, and the 
net loss after payment of $158 for 
operating taxes was $621. 

The commission found that under 
the proposed rates operating revenues 
would increase to $4,062; and the net 
income after all payments would be 
$647, or a return of 1.91 per cent on 
investment. Commission placed a total 
fair value of $33,943 on the property 
which compared with $33,947 fair 
value set by the company. 

December 27: Further hearing on 
motions asking for both dismissal and 
maintenance of the May 2 order fixing 
St. Paul telephone rates. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

December 13: Mrs. Orpha E. Bene- 
dict given authority to sell and Charles 
R. Spicer and Mildred A. Spicer to 
purchase the Richards Telephone Co. 
at Richards. 

Nebraska State Railway Commission 

December 13: To enable the South- 
ern Nebraska Rural Public Power Dis- 
trict to perfect appeal to the Nebraska 
Supreme Court, the commission ex- 
tended to January 16 the date set for 
the district to de-energize lines which 
interfered with rural lines of the Glen- 
wood Telephone Co. 

December 15: In conformity with 
the order of investigation of April 12, 
1938, (in general order No. 76) the 
commission voted to adopt a uniform 
system of accounts for all telephone 
companies having annual operating 
revenues exceeding $15,000 but not 
exceeding $50,000. The system is to 
become effective January 1, 1940. 


New York Public Service Commission 


December 13: The Port Byron Tele- 
phone Co. filed application for author- 
ity to increase rates in Port Byron and 
surrounding rural territory in Cayuga 
county. The company is in process of 
rehabilitating its plant and converting 
its service from magneto to automatic 
dial operation. The cut-over to dial 
service is scheduled for January 1, at 
which time the company desires 'the 
new rates to become effective. 

December 13: The De Ruyter & 
Lincklaen Telephone Co. filed a sched- 
ule of increased rates to become effec- 
tive January 1 in De Ruyter and sur- 
rounding rural territory in Madison 
county. The revised rates provide in- 
creases of 25 cents per month for in- 
dividual line service and 16%% cents per 
month for party line service. 

During at least the past five years 
the company has been operating at a 
loss and the new rates will yield addi- 
tional revenue of about $600 per year. 
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The company’s losses were $268.79 in 
1934, $400.85 in 1935, $438.86 in 
1936, $686.72 in 1937 and $745.42 in 
1938. A review of the company’s 
operations indicate normal operating 
expenses. None of the company offi- 
cers receives a salary and the manager 
is paid $1,040 per year. 

The new rates to become effective 
January 1 are $2.00 per month for in- 
dividual service, $1.66%% per month 
for two-party service, $1.50 per month 
for multi-party service and $1.50 per 
month for rural service. 

December 13: The New York Tele- 
phone Co. filed revisions of its tariff 
schedules which provide for the intro- 
duction of local service between Ithaca 
and Newfield in Tompkins county. At 
present there is a ten-cent toll charge 
for calls between these points which 
will be eliminated. The company filed 
the change at the request of the New- 
field Civic Improvement Society which 
presented a petition indicating that 
about 80 per cent of the Newfield sub- 
scribers desired local service to Ithaca 
even though it meant paying increased 
rates. 

The commission authorized the 
change to become effective January 1, 
which will be an increase per month 
of $1.00 to eight residence subscribers 
with individual line service, an increase 
of 50 cents to 29 four-party line sub- 
scribers, 50 cents to 57 residence rural 
subscribers, $3.50 to three business in- 
dividual line subscribers and $1.00 to 
five business rural line subscribers. 

No change is made in monthly rates 
for Ithaca subscribers located within 
the Ithaca central office district but 11 
subscribers in Newfield now having 
Ithaca service on a foreign exchange 
basis will be changed to Newfield serv- 
ice and receive reductions ranging 
from 50 cents to $2.25 per month as 
the result of the elimination of their 
foreign exchange mileage. 

December 15: Hearing in New York 
on commission’s investigation of rates 
charged by the New York Telephone 
Co. for service furnished through ho- 
tels, apartment houses and clubs. 

The matters considered in the new 
investigation include the present rates 
for manual private branch exchange 
systems; the rates to be paid by hotels, 
apartment houses and clubs for such 
service; the charges made for exten- 
sion stations, the monthly rental 
charges for trunks; the rates and sur- 
charges charged guests, patrons and 
tenants of hotels, apartment houses 
and clubs; the present regulations re- 
specting the company’s responsibility 
for outside service provided guests, 
patrons and tenants; the rules and reg- 
ulations as between public telephone 
agents and hotels, apartment houses 
and clubs; the practices relating to the 
use and ownership of equipment and 
other related matters. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 


December 11: The Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. given authority to purchase 
for $777 an additional 51.8 shares of 
$15 par common stock of the Highland 
County Telephone Co. of Hillsboro. 
The Bell company previously held 
10,014 shares of the stock and the new 
purchase increases its holdings to more 
than 99 per cent of the issue. 

December 14: Upon joint applica- 
tion of the companies affected the 
commission authorized the purchase by 
the Ohio Associated Telephone Co. of 
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the North Star Telephone Co. and the 
Yorkshire Telephone Co., two _ tele- 
phone properties located in Darke 
county. 

The Ohio Associated was authorized 
to pay $15,657.69 for the North Star 
property and to issue 3,131 shares of 
common stock to be sold at $5.00 per 
share. 


In the Yorkshire transaction the 
authorized sale price was $18,208.55, 
the purchasing company to pay for 
it from the proceeds of the sale of 
3,641 shares of common stock at $5.00 
per share. 

December 12: The Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. given authority to revise its 
schedules for Youngstown and Hub- 
bard exchanges to include each in the 
service area of the other; to add Girard 
in the Hubbard exchange and vice 
versa; to establish new classifications 
of service in the Hubbard exchange; to 
revise the base-rate area of the Hub- 
bard exchange to conform to the de- 
mand for base-rate area service and 
the establishment of two zone areas in 
the Hubbard exchange. 

The Ohio Bell on the same date was 
also authorized to revise its schedules 
for Painesville, Willoughby, Mentor, 
Gates Mills, Kirtland and Chesterville 
exchanges to reduce from three months 
to one month the time in which ap- 
plications involving the substitution of 
extended local area service for local 
area service will be accepted; cancel- 
ing regulation against dual service, 
and canceling unused PBX classifica- 
tion in the Painesville exchange. 

December 12: No objections having 
been filed the commission authorized 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to revise 
rates as follows, effective on the first 
billing after the conversion to full 
common battery dial type service in 
its exchanges at Bellbrook, Bowers- 
ville, Cedarville, Jamestown and Spring 
Valley: 

Business individual, $3.50 to $4.00; 
two-party, $3.00 to $3.50; rural, $3.00, 
no change. Residence independent, 
$2.25 to $2.75; two-partv $2.00 dis- 
continued; four-party, $2.00, new, and 
rural, $2.00, no change. 


Virginia State Corporation 
Commission 

December 5: Commission officials 
discussed with representatives of Vir- 
ginia telephone companies plans for a 
uniform system of accounts. Charles 
C. Drummond, chief accountant of the 
commission, outlined changes he he- 
lieves are desirable in instituting the 
system. A committee from the com- 
panies will assist in promulgating the 
uniform plan. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

December 2: Following rehearing at 
the request of the city of La Crosse 
and the La Crosse Telephone Corp. the 
commission affirmed its order of Octo- 
ber 5 which revised telephone rates in 
La Crosse and neighboring communi- 
ties. The order reduced rates in the 
communities approximately $1,000 per 
year. 

December 19: Hearing in Random 
Lake on application of the Mid-West 
Telephone Co. of Wisconsin, Inc., for 
authority to abandon its exchange in 
Batavia. 

December 20: Hearing in Alma on 
application of Tenney Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase its rates. 
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Telephone News Brevities 





Stations 


Los Angeles, Calif.—A net gain of 
1,371 stations for the month of No- 
vember was announced by the South- 
rn California Telephone Co. A total 
of 737,084 telephones were in service 
on December 1. This represents a gain 
of 35,299 stations for the first 11 
months of the year. In November, 





TeLePpHONE Forms 
AND STATIONERY 
* x 
Subscribers’ Ledger 
space for entry tines to pase $7725 
Year's entry for 1500 subscribers’ — 


names, 

Rental and Toll Record 

Pa aon er a oe i 6® 
all 





to page. Year's entry for 1500 
subscribers. 


Lithographed Letterheads 


Beautiful three color designs with envelopes 
to match 


500 Letterheads $3.25— 500 Envelopes $2.75 
TOLL TICKETS AND MANY OTHER FORMS 
Write for Samples and Catalogue 
* * 
FORT WAYNE PRINTING CO. 
FORT WAYNE ® INDIANA 











CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant 
adopted by Bell System for pulling lead 
sheathed cable. Write for particutfars. 


Adam Cook's Sons., Inc., Linden, N. J. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolls, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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1938, the gain in stations was only 
4,517 and the total gain for the first 
11 months of the year was only 28,599 
stations. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of Baltimore 
City, Md., had a net gain of 2,576 sta- 
tions during November, compared with 
1,021 in November, 1938, and 954 in 
November, 1937. 

For the first 11 months of the year, 
the company had a net gain of 16,757 
stations, compared with 12,058 in 
1938, and 17,159 in the corresponding 
period of 1937. 

New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Telephone Co. in November had a sta- 
tion gain of 7,069 against gains of 
6,415 in November, 1938, 4,019 in 
November, 1937, 10,040 in November, 
1936, and 5,588 in November, 1935. 

For the first 11 months the station 
gain amounted to 67,645 against gains 
of 20,041 in the same period of 1938, 
90,907 in 1937, 92,513 in 1936, and 
18,302 in 1935. 

New York, N. Y.—General Tele- 
phone Corp. reports for its subsidiaries 
a net gain of 2,006 company-owned 
telephones for the month of Novem- 
ber, 1939, as compared with a net gain 
of 605 telephones for November, 1938. 
The net gain for the first 11 months of 
1939 totals 21,920 (exclusive of pur- 
chases and sales) or 4.58 per cent as 
compared with a net gain of 12,988 
telephones or 2.92 per cent for the cor- 
responding period of 1938. 

The subsidiaries now have in opera- 
tion 499,733 company-owned _ tele- 
phones. 

Columbus, Ohio. — Development of 
the telephone business here attained a 
new all-time mark when the number of 
active instruments in the exchange 
area reached a total of 86,688 on De- 
cember 1, according to Paul W. Den- 
ning, district commercial manager of 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 

The company made a net gain of 
522 telephones in the area during 
November which brought the total net 
gain for the first 11 months of this 
year to 4,724. During November 
1,523 telephones were connected and 
1,001 were disconnected, while the 
gain for the year during the 11 
months’ period was made by connect- 
ing 17,482 instruments and disconnect- 
ing 12,759. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania reports a 
gain of 8,084 stations in service during 
November. This compares with an in- 
crease of 5,204 stations in November, 
1938, and 3,721 in November, 1937. 

For 11 months of 1939 company re- 
ports an increase of 51,902 installa- 
tions, against a gain of 23,393 in the 
corresponding 1938 period. 





Construction 


Manchester, Ga.—Construction of a 
new telephone system to service this 
town and surrounding communities is 
well under way and will be put into 
operation by January, the Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. has announced. 





The new exchange building, being 
built on the site of the old exchange 
which burned several months ago, will 
house offices and operating rooms. New 
lines are being strung to nearby com- 
munities. 

Clarence, lowa.—The Clarence Tele- 
phone Co. has completed laying one 
mile of underground cable north of 
here. 

Merrill, lowa. — The Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. began installation 





THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 


COMPANY 
INVESTIGATIONS @® VALUATIONS 
REPORTS 
CHICAGO e@ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON @ And Other Principal Cities 








Cc iting Teleph Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 














Telephone Directory 


ADVERTISING 


Write or telephone for proposition 


LM. BERRY & CO. 


Call L.D, 16, Telephone Bidg., Dayton, O 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisale—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 

Construction Supervision 
Appraisals— ncial 
Rate Investigations 


1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Indiana 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financia) Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


8324 Bankers Bidg.. Chicago 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





+ 
RECONSTRUCTED EQuipMENT 
Stromberg Carlson No. 9A Talk through 
repeating coils @ 3 
Stromberg Carlson No. 5C Talk & Ring 
through repeating coil 1.50 
Stromberg Carlson No 10A Phantom 
coil @ . ‘ reas 2.50 
Stromberg No. 988 desk stand with ex- 
ternal line post connection 3-bar 1000- 
1600 or 2500 ohm ringer signal set $8.75 
4-bar $9.50—5-bar @ ° 10.50 
Model No. 6 Style C. flush type spring 
drive Calculagraphs with auto ribbon 
rewind Complete with new ribbon @ 26.50 
Kellogg No. 631 central battery steel 
hotel set with booster coil straight line 
or 16-33-50 or 66 cycle ringers @ 7.00 
Kellogg No. 2809 latest pony type 4-bar 
1000-1600 or 2500 ohm ringer compact 
wall telephone with short transmitter 


arm @ 9.25 
Kellogg No 53—103—67—or 37. con- 
densers @ 10 


Kellogg No. 115 desk type Grabaphone 
complete with 3 cond. cord wired for 
use with any standard signal set 4% 4.50 
Stromberg Carlson No 101 floor type 
P. B. X. Board with 60 local lamp 
line fully equipped and 5 jack ending 
trunks, 5 single ringing double super- 
vision cord equipments, hand gen. & 
etc Complete 140.00 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
1934 West 2ist St. 
Chicago, Hl. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN wants position as com 
bination man or manager of magneto 
exchange. Three years’ experience. Mag 
neto and common battery 
Write 8881, care of TELEPHONY 


> 
Reference 


WORK WANTED with _ telephone 
company by man 42 years old. Twenty 
years’ experience in all kinds of telephone 
work Manager of plant for past ten 
years Write P. O. Box 647, Fairmont, 


W. Va 





New Style Stewart Test Sets 


Have detector coil for 
telling direction and 
lamp for telling dis- 
tance to trouble. 









STEWART BEOF 





$36.00 


Ottawa. Ti 











WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY Telephone Ex 
‘-hange; about 200 subscribers, in Texas 
near Gulf Coast preferred. Address 8878, 
care of TELEPHONY 


WANTED: To buy or lease small tele- 
phone or electric plant in Northwest or 
Pacific states. Thorough practical and 
executive experience. Address 8879, care 
of TELEPHONY 








MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


4, B and C COMPANIES ATTEN 
TION Can inaugurate money saving 
plan for you. No investment required 
Our fee on contingency basis. Write No 
8874, care of TELEPHONY 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED: INSTALLERS. Young 
men who have actually worked on auto- 
matic, semi-automatic, or manual tele 
phone equipment Preference will be 
given to men with at least two or thres 
years’ experience In reply state age, 
education, and salary expected. Write 
8880, care of TELEPHONY 





RECONDITIONED W. 


E. CO. RESISTANCES 





Completely | 
checked | 


CODE NO. OHMS 
18-S 20 
18-J 30 
18-B 40 
18-C 83 
18-U 100 
18-F 150 
18-AM 250 
18-AF 300 








Many other resistances in stock 
Mountings can be furnished for above 


Write for prices. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, 


and 
tested 


CODE NO. OHMS 
18-AJ 400 
18-AC 500 
18-AP 500 
18-BH 1000 
19-A 37x 37 
19-C 40 x 183 
19-AD 150 x 150 


OHIO 
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of dial equipment in and near here on 
November 27, according to J. K. Dona- 
hoe, manager. 

The automatic dial central office 
equipment is being installed in the 
small building which was erected to 
house the equipment. 

Van Meter, lowa.—With the chang- 
ing of the last telephone to dial serv- 
ice on November 28 by the Northwest- 
ern Bell company, the old telephone 
system which has served this commu- 
nity for many years, passed into his- 
tory. In its place is new equipment, 
comprising a system designed to han- 
dle the telephone needs of the com- 
munity for many years to come. 

Durham, N. C.—A general improve- 
ment and expansion program entailing 
total expenditures of approximately 
$100,000 is being carried on here by 
the Durham Telephone Co. 

art of the work already has been 
completed while other expansion proj- 
ects are just getting under way. The 
entire program is designed to expand 
the services of the telephone company 
in keeping with the steady growth of 
the city. 

Bellevue, Ohio.—Work will begin 
here shortly on the new $40,000 build- 
ing which will house the main offices 
of the Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 
William C. Henry, general manager 
and secretary of the company has an- 
nounced. 

The building will be of brick and 
will be air conditioned and acoustically 
treated. The company has 48 ex- 
changes in northern Ohio. 

Columbus, Ohio. — The Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. started automatic dial 
service between here and Worthington, 
Dublin, Groveport and Alton on De- 
cember 2. This service is provided 
without payment of tolls. 

The number of telephones affected 
by the change includes 845 in Worth- 
ington, 221 in Dublin, 263 in Grove- 
port and 120 in Alton. 

The company is considering similar 
plans for other villages in Franklin 
county, including Canal, Winchester, 
Gahanna, Galloway, Grove City, Har- 
risburg, Hilliards, New Albany and 
Reynoldsburg. 

Parcels of land have been acquired 
by the company in several of the com- 
munities, presumably for the construc- 
tion of new exchange buildings when 
the plans are completed. 

Bartlesville, Okla.—The largest dial 
private telephone exchange in the state 
was recently installed by the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. in the local 
offices of the Phillips Petroleum Co. 

The exchange is a 701A PBX type. 
The conversion involved 468 lines and 
590 stations. 

Miscellaneous 

Reynolds Station, Ky.—The Herbert 
Telephone Co. has been organized with 
a capital stock of $150. The incorpo- 
rators are: G. M. Roby, G. C. Cain, 
G. M. Burdette, Abe Howe, Shelby 
McBrayer, Cole Jett, Frank Rowland, 


D. A. Crowe, R. M. Miller, Mary F. 
Bruner, H. V. Chambers and Joe 
Howe. 


Platteville, Wis.—Directors of the 
Platteville, Rewey & Ellenboro Tele- 
phone Co. on November 28 declared a 
$10 dividend per share, payable De- 
cember 19 to stockholders of record 
on December 1. 


TELEPHONY 
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